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©) ELL, that’s done—and done with, too!’ added the girl 
significantly, pounding down an empty basket vindictively 
upon the body of a dismembered dress which her mother was 
working at. She then flung herself, as though exhausted, into 
the nearest chair, and gazed straight before her with a defiant 
look in her lustrous eyes ; Spanish eyes, aglow with spirit, temper, 
and passion. Her full, ripe lips were passionate also, and when 
she sat, as now, with these lips slightly apart, and her delicate 
nostrils slightly expanded, her soul seemed to look through her 
lovely face with the expression of a wild creature newly caught and 
caged. 

Her mother looked at her with a look at once timid and 
puzzled in her careworn face. 

‘Do you mean that you’ve given it up, dear ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Clare replied, shortly, without turning her eyes on her 
mother. 

‘Dear, dear! what will Mr. Hart say ?’ 

‘What I wish him,’ retorted Clare, tersely. 

As her mother still blinked perplexedly through her spectacles 
at her without speaking, Clare added, presently, ‘If you’re parti- 
cularly anxious to know what he’ll say, I’ll tell you: he'll say that 
religious rag-gathering is not work for a young lady with a nose,’ 
making a moue of disgust. 
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‘But you seemed to take to it so eagerly.’ 

‘ Because I hadn’t tried it ; and I had tried everything else in 
this dreary hole.’ 

‘I don’t think it’s a bit stupider than other places,’ replied 
her mother, recurring with a fly’s foclish and fretful persistence 
to an old controversy in which she was always worried and 
worsted. 

‘Oh, mother!’ cried Clare, in a tone of impatient disgust. 

‘Well, it isn’t,’ insisted Mrs. Ruthven, doggedly. 

‘What can you mean by stupid, then? Would you call a 
barrel-organ lively on hearing its ten tunes for the thousandth 
time ?’ asked Clare, not without a mental application of the com- 
parison to her mother’s wearisome iteration of this and other stereo+ 
typed opinions. ‘We know about the people, and we know them 
by heart, and everything they'll say by heart, like an old song.’ 

‘I’m sure they’re very hospitable,’ urged her mother, feebly. 

‘That is just what I’ve been saying,’ retorted Clare. 

‘And there’s always something going on,’ continued Mrs. 
Ruthven, unconscious of Clare’s sarcasm. 

‘Going round and round you mean. My watch is always 
going on, and it must be most exciting for the hands to meet 
always the same figures at the same moment in the same place 
every twelve hours. How it must hate to be wound up some- 
times! J do, Clare cried, vehemently, leaning her arms on the 
table, resting her head between her hands, and staring grimly 
straight before her. 

‘Clare, you shouldn’t say such things.’ 

‘Well, Ido; I hate the whole idiotic round. What is one’s 
life here? Dressing, undressing, and sleeping, either in bed, or 
at those namby-pamby parties. ile s*habille, babille et se dés- 
habille.’ 

Poor little Mrs. Ruthven resented Clare’s French, in part as a 
reflection upon her own ignorance of that tongue, and in part as 
being probably employed to mask something either stinging or 
shocking. She had no doubt of this quotation being something 
scathing in the way of abuse of the natives. 

‘It is exceedingly ungrateful of you to talk like that, Clare,’ 
she said, with unusual spirit. ‘They’ve shown you nothing but 
kindness.’ 

‘Kindness! They ask me to their parties because I can play 
and sing and talk; but every woman in the place hates me on 
account of the men, and there isn’t a man in the place worth even 
their hatred.’ 
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As Mrs. Ruthven needed a little time to make anything of 
this, there was a pause before she said plaintively : 

‘You seemed to like Mr. Hart.’ 

‘He’s new, or was last week; but I’ve got through him. 
Besides, that is certainly not my vocation,’ nodding towards the 
basket which had contained tracts, &c., entrusted to her by Mr. 
Hart, the new vicar, for distribution among the non-church-going 
poor— religious rag-gathering,’ as she called it. 

‘I wish I knew what was your vocation,’ her mother retorted, 
querulously. 

‘My vocation?’ replied Clare, leaning back with hands clasped 
behind her head, and looking up with half-closed eyes at her 
mother. ‘ My vocation is to be a great lady, either on or off the 
stage. If I can’t be a real great lady (and there’s not much 
chance of that here), I shall go on the stage and play great 
parts.’ 

As her mother looked her amazement at this programme, 
which, though sprung upon her suddenly, was not a sudden 
conception of Clare’s, the girl emphatically added, ‘I mean it.’ 

‘ To—to become an actress!’ : 

‘To become a great actress. It’s in me!’ cried Clare, starting 
up to survey herself in the pier-glass as a man looks to his arms 
upon the eve of a fight. Catching sight, however, in the mirror 
of her mother’s shocked face, she turned to say to her, reassur- 
ingly, ‘But I shall give the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the 
neighbourhood a chance first—at least, the nobility and gentry, 
not Mr. Hart.’ 

‘I didn’t know he had asked you,’ retorted her mother, pro- 
voked by her flippancy and audacity. 

‘He hasn’t yet.’ 

‘Yet!’ 

‘No; but he will, if you wish it,’ Clare answered, with absolute 
coolness and confidence. 

‘That young Seagrave has turned your head!’ her mother 
cried, impatiently. 

‘It would be a weak head that couldn’t stand the conquest of 
young Seagrave, or of the vicar either, for that matter,’ Clare 
replied contemptuously. 

‘Upon my word!’ exclaimed her mother, to whom the new 
vicar seemed a superior being. 

‘Yes,’ continued Clare, not disconcerted in the least, ‘ he will 
probably propose for me, though I shall certainly not accept him. 
He’s got just two ideas in his head, himself and the Church—or 
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one idea rather, himself as the Church—L’Fglise c'est moi—and 
I’m a hopeless heretic.’ 

‘Clare, it’s quite wicked of you to say such things!’ cried her 
mother, to whom the girl seemed to be saying blasphemous things 
of the vicar in French, and of the Church in plain English. 

‘What ? That Mr. Hart’s a little Pope, and that I’m a Protes- 
tant?’ 

‘He’s High Church; but every one’s High Church now; and 
I heard you say yourself that you were glad we'd got a good 
Churchman.’ 

Clare shrugged her shoulders despairingly. 

‘What has that got to do with it? I only said that with him 
for a little Pope I was no Papist.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know why you have changed so suddenly ; 
you seemed to like him very much, and everyone says he’s such a 
good man, and not nearly so High Church as Mr. Gattel, who 
hears confessions. Of course he likes his church nice, and flowers 
and that; but if he was a Roman Catholic at heart he’d have 
confession, like Mr. Gattel.’ 

‘Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Clare impatiently, and then she abruptly 
changed the conversation. 

‘I hope this thing will fit at last,’ she said, taking up the body 
of the dismembered dress and holding it towards the light for 
critical examination. At the sound of a double knock, however, 
she bundled it and the rest of the dress into an ottoman, and put 
away the basket on a small table in a corner. 

‘It’s that Mrs. Dalby. She always knocks as if the house was 
in her way,’ she said aggrievedly; whereas poor Mrs. Dalby’s 
boisterous knock expressed only her good spirits and her assurance 
of a welcome. She was a big, breezy woman—the wife of a 
successful manufacturer—who loved to propagate gossip as a bee 
propagates flowers, by cross-fertilisation. She would carry gossip 
from house to house and mix it till it multiplied exceedingly. 
Everyone in the place liked her, excepting Clare, who disliked her 
own sex generally, and who chose to fancy that Mrs. Dalby was 
purseproud and to resent what she considered her patronage. 

‘How do you do, Mrs. Ruthven? Have you heard the news? 
How do you do, Clare? Have you heard the news?’ she asked breath- 
lessly, turning again towards Mrs. Ruthven before taking a seat. 

‘No, indeed; I never hear anything,’ Mrs. Ruthven replied 
dolefully, having contracted during a hard widowhood a mendicant 
tone of ill-usage and reproach against fortune generally. 

‘He’s coming home!’ cried Mrs. Dalby. 
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‘Who ?’ 

‘The young Squire.’ 

Clare, who had turned away to the window with a studied 
indifference, here faced quickly round to ask, ‘ How do you know?’ 

‘From Silas Bottomley himself, replied Mrs. Dalby trium- 
phantly. 

Silas Bottomley was steward of the Milnethorpe property, which 
the young Squire had inherited more than a year ago. 

‘When does he return ?’ asked Clare after a slight pause. 

‘He doesn’t know exactly. The telegram was from London.’ 

‘It will not make much difference to us,’ Mrs. Ruthven 
observed dismally. 

‘It will make the difference that we shall be shut out from the 
park,’ Clare rejoined quickly, fearing lest Mrs. Dalby should put 
another construction upon her eager interest in the news. 

‘Pooh! he'll not be such a curmudgeon as that. A young 
man and a bachelor!’ Mrs. Dalby replied. 

‘He'll not remain a bachelor long,’ said Mrs. Ruthven mourn- 
fully, as though this also were a personal grief and grievance of 
hers. 

‘Not if he’s any taste. He’ll have as nice a set of girls to 
choose from here as anywhere in England. Clare here will be 
setting her cap at him among the rest,’ she added, turning with 
a jolly laugh towards the girl. 

‘It’s just possible that Mr. Varien may have a different idea 
of what is “nice” from yours,’ Clare retorted cuttingly. But 
sarcasm employed against Mrs. Dalby seemed somehow to glance 
aside from the impenetrable armour of her good-humour. She 
foiled it by ignoring it. 

* He’s pretty sure to think you nice, anyway, my dear. There’s 
Mr. Hart, who has just come from Preston—-from among the 
Lancashire witches, you know—and they tell me he’s already 
proposed for you,’ she said, looking up laughingly but scrutinis- 
ingly into Clare’s face. 

‘Who told you ?’ Clare asked tartly. 

‘Oh, a little bird. You might wring its neck if I told you, 
eh ?’ cried Mrs. Dalby facetiously. She was too sweet-tempered 
herself to believe Clare to be really in a rage about the report. 

‘I think I know the bird; she goes cackling all over the place, 
but as nobody minds her it doesn’t matter, does it, mother?’ 
Clare said, looking first straight into Mrs. Dalby’s eyes to make 
her meaning unmistakable, and then turning her back upon her 
contemptuously, “a 
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Yet Mrs. Dalby answered imperturbably : 

‘Well, it’s all over the place anyhow, and if it isn’t true to-day, 
it may be true to-morrow,’ she added, cheerily and encouragingly. 

‘There’s not the slightest foundation for it, though I don’t 
suppose that will make the least difference to you,’ Clare cried 
hotly. 

‘Not a bit, my dear, though I’d have been glad of it, you know, 
of course.’ 

‘I mean that my contradiction will not prevent your repeating 
the scandal.’ 

‘Tut! tut! tut! Fly into a fury fora bit of gossip! What 

_ would folk say? ‘Sour grapes!” Not that I say it, or think it, 
for I believe you could get him if you set your heart on him ; he’s 
that sort of man.’ 

Clare didn’t wait to hear what sort of man was likely to fall a 
sheepish victim to her wiles, for at this point she swept in digni- 
fied indignation from the room. 

‘She’s put out,’ observed Mrs. Dalby placidly to Mrs. 
Ruthven. 

‘They shouldn’t say such things about her.’ 

‘What! Not quiz her a bit about the vicar. It isn’t like as 
if he was an officer or that, but there could be no impropriety in 
coupling her with a parson. My dear, a clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church belongs to all the girls in the parish until he 
marries.’ 

This idea of a bachelor vicar, as a kind of yet unenclosed 
common, sounded somehow irreverent to timid little Mrs. 
Ruthven. 

‘But Mr. Hart is a very good man,’ she ventured to urge. 

‘To be sure he is, that’s what I say; it can hurt no one to be 
talked about with him, even if he wasn’t half a priest, as they 
say he is. Miss Roper tells every one he’s going to introduce the 
Eastward position !’ 

*‘ What—what is that?’ asked Mrs. Ruthven, at once alarmed 
at this unknown thing and ashamed of her ignorance. 





‘Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know myself, but they’ve 
got it in all the High Churches now.’ 
‘It can’t be the Confessional. He said he never would have 
the Confessional.’ 


‘Oh, I think not; it’s the newest way of kneeling or bowing 
to the East, I fancy. My dear, parsons are half women, and 
must, like ourselves, have the latest fashions in surplices, bow- 
ing, and everything.’ 
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‘I hope he won’t have the Confessional,’ Mrs. Ruthven said 
almost tearfully, harping after her manner on the one idea her 
mind had room for at a time. 

‘He'd have it if he dared, of course; they all would; it’s only 
human nature to wish to know everything that’s going on, but 
there are too many in that way of business in the place to stand 
it, my dear,’ she cried, laughing heartily at her joke, which poor 
Mrs. Ruthven didn’t see at all. 

‘I couldn’t go to church if he had the Confessional ; I couldn’t 
indeed.’ 

‘Make your mind easy, my dear. He’ll be married before he 
knows where he is, and no one would be such a fool as to confess 
to a married man,’ she said positively, remembering how poor a 
chance Mr. Dalby would have of withholding a secret from herself. 

‘But when they’re High Church like that, they don’t marry.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, my dear, it’s the other way about! When 
they’re jilted, or crossed in love, or born old bachelors, they be- 
come High Church and a kind of male old maids, prim, prudish, 
and inquisitive. Did you ever know an old maid that wasn’t 
against marriage, or that wouldn’t set up a Confessional if she 
could? But this Mr. Hart isn’t that sort at all. He’d have been 
married before this if he could make up his mind which of them 
all to have; and any of them that made up her mind to have him 
could do it with a little management.’ 

Here Mrs. Dalby nodded with knowing significance as an en- 
couragement to Mrs. Ruthven to enter Clare for the prize. But 
Mrs. Ruthven had not got farther than her visitor’s flippant and 
profane rationale of sacerdotalism. 

‘Iam sure Mr. Higginson isn’t a bit like an old maid,’ she 
objected. Father Higginson was a very pronounced ritualist. 

‘No, but he was a born old bachelor. He’d never have 
married no matter what profession he took to, would he now ?’ 

‘TI don’t think he would.’ 

‘To be sure he wouldn’t. When a born old bachelor like that 
finds himself in a parish with a lot of girls, he has to take the 
pledge against matrimony to escape being bothered, just as a 
steady traveller in the spirit trade has to take the pledge to es- 
cape being treated into D.T. Don’t you believe it, my dear. 
When a parson’s in the marrying way he’ll marry, if he was as 
high as the moon, and when he goes in for celibacy of the clergy 
and all that stuff and nonsense, he wouldn’t have married if 
he’d been borna Mormon. He’s like the good little boy who 
gave up pork in Lent because he couldn’t bear it. 
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Here a knock at the door interrupted the conversation, for it 
announced Mr. Hart himself. 

On entering he looked eagerly round, in obvious search of 
Clare, and could not conceal his disappointment at her absence. 

‘You’ve just come in time, Mr. Hart,’ cried Mrs. Dalby in her 
bluff hearty way. ‘I’ve been trying to persuade Mrs. Ruthven 
that there’s no merit in a vegetarian’s abstaining from meat in 
Lent. What do you say?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied Mr. Hart, in his most pompous ex 
cathedr&é manner. ‘The essence of Lenten observance, according 
to the Church, is mortification of the flesh.’ 

‘Didn’t I say so?’ cried Mrs. Dalby triumphantly. ‘Of course 
mortification of the flesh means one thing to one man and another 
to another. There’s the celibacy of the clergy, for instance ; some 
of the clergy think celibacy mortification of the flesh, while others 
think marriage. Now, I say that those of the clergy who mortify 
the flesh by marriage—like Mr. Spinks—are as meritorious 
martyrs as those who, like Father Higginson, think celibacy the 
greater mortification.’ 

Poor Mr. Spinks was married to a notorious shrew. 

‘These are not matters to jest upon,’ Mr. Hart said huffily, 
offended solely by the personal disrespect to himself such talk 
seemed to imply. 

‘I beg your pardon, but I didn’t mean any offence. In fact, 
I didn’t know that you believed in the celibacy of the clergy; I 
didn’t, really. So you must forgive me, Mr. Hart.’ 

‘But I don’t believe in it, Mrs. Dalby ; I don’t believe in it 
at all. I hold, with Article XXXII. of our Church, that ‘it is 
lawful for bishops, priests and deacons, as for all other Christian 
men, to marry at their own discretion.” ’ 

‘Well, that’s good news anyway; and I think you’re right, 
from the mortification point of view. By the way,’ she added, 
turning to Mrs. Ruthven, ‘I forgot to ask Clare if she’ll come 
with me to the concert. I’ve got a ticket to spare, you may tell 
her, if she chooses to come.’ So saying, Mrs. Dalby took her 
leave. 

‘She’s a very frivolous woman, I’m afraid,’ remarked Mr. Hart 
upon her departure, with a deploring shake of the head. 

‘She was brought up a Dissenter,’ Mrs. Ruthven replied, at 
once in explanation and apology. 

‘Ah, so I should have thought, so I should have thought. 
There is much room and much need for sound Church teaching in 
this parish, I’m sorry to say. A wide field that needs all 
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hands. I was very glad to enlist Miss Ruthven in the cause,’ he 
added nervously. 

‘I’m afraid it is almost too much for her,’ Mrs. Ruthven an- 
swered hurriedly and with embarrassment. ‘She’s very young, 
Mr. Hart, very young ; and the smells are terrible.’ 

‘I can change her district,’ Mr. Hart cried eagerly. ‘ Could 
I see her?’ 

Mrs. Ruthven knew her daughter’s temper too well to be 
sure that he could. ‘I shall just see whether she’s in; you'll 
excuse me,’ she said nervously. 

However, Clare was eager not only to see Mr. Hart, but to see 
him alone. ‘Leave us a little together, mother, as you always 
put me out and make me ruder than I mean to be.’ 

‘Pray, pray don’t be rude to him, Clare F 

‘Pray, pray keep away then,’ the girl answered with petulant 
impertinence. 





CHAPTER II. 


A PROPOSAL. 


NoTHING could have been further from Clare’s intention than 
to be rude to the vicar. If all the parish had it that he had 
proposed for her, then propose for her he must. She would 
certainly not have it said that she had encouraged any proposal 
in vain—not to say that of this silly vicar. As for him, if he was 
such a fool as to think he had only to ask and have her, it would 
be a good thing to give him a lesson for life. He was so self- 
centred and conceited that the shock of a rejection would do him 
a world of good. 

Anyway, it was his own look-out, while it was hers not to be 
made the laughing-stock of the parish. In truth, Clare was so 
selfish that she would willingly have sacrificed any man’s life-long 
happiness to spare her own pride a passing smart. In the vicar’s 
case, however, she did not, to do her. justice, believe that there 
was much happiness at stake. Though capable of overpowering 
passion, she was incapable even of conceiving such love as is to 
passion as light is to fire, and therefore incapable of conceiving a 
real heartache. She could be violently and frenziedly in love, 
but the passion would be of that earthly kind that leaves the heart 
unaffected ; and love, even of this low kind, had not as yet found 
an object to fix itself upon in Worston. 

At present she played with her victims as a cat with a mouse, 
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less through appetite than in sport, and through thoughtlessness 
rather than through cruelty. She was certainly conscious of the 
pain she inflicted when she won away from another girl her lover 
(as she had done twice already), and not less: certainly this pain 
had given only a piquant flavour to these conquests, but she really 
was unconscious of the suffering her coquetry inflicted upon her 
male victims, and this unconsciousness robbed her vanity of the full 
zest of its triumphs. The sense of power to give such pain would 
have been so much keener in her than the sense of pity for its 
victims, that it was an emotional loss to her not to know the depth 
of the wounds she inflicted. 

In one word, Clare was a bad-hearted girl, of a clear and ready 
intelligence, and of a beauty of a sensuous but luscious and in- 
toxicating kind, which she used now for the gratification of her 
inordinate vanity, and which she would one day use for the gratifica- 
tion of her overpoweringly strong passions. She sailed into the 
room where the vicar awaited her with her most ravishing smile 
on her lips. 

‘I didn’t know you were here,’ she said, as she gave him her 
hand. ‘I had just escaped from the town bellman—or beldame 
I suppose is the proper word—Mrs. Dalby, odious woman!’ 

‘She is most irreverent.’ 

‘I should think she was; but what could you expect from a 
Baptist ?’ 

‘A Baptist! Indeed!’ 

‘Mr. Hart, you’ve no idea how neglected this parish has been. 
No Church teaching or feeling; and of course, where there’s no 
difference between church and chapel, people prefer chapel, where 
they can bully their minister.’ 

‘True, true.’ 

‘That’s the great comfort of chapel; and it would almost 
persuade me to attend chapel myself if I was sure to have the 
clergyman in my power,’ she said, looking archly at the vicar who, 
of course, fell head first into the trap. 

‘You need not go to the chapel for that,’ he answered, not 
lightly or gallantly, but with pompous earnestness. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. It’s you that bully me, she pouted, 
‘making me go into all those nasty places. I shouldn’t have 
done it for anyone else, and I can’t go on doing it even for 

ou.’ 
: ‘But I want your help so much,’ he pleaded with deeper than 
proselytising ardour. ‘There has been such grave and great 
neglect in the parish, that I shall have to build up the Church 
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here from its very foundations; and you must help me, Miss 
Ruthven.’ 

‘I! Why I’m hardly out of Egypt myself. I never had any 
Church teaching till you came, and I am quite ashamed to set up 
for a teacher before I’ve myself mastered the alphabet. 


She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she herself, by teaching, learned to spell.’ 


‘But you could persuade them to come to church—that is the 
great thing.’ 

Clare shook her head dissentingly and despondently. ‘I’ve no 
powers of persuasion.’ 

‘You don’t know your power; you could persuade anyone to 
do anything!’ cried Mr. Hart, feeling all his self-possession and 
control slip from him under the spell of her coquetry. 

‘Even you to relieve me of this district.’ 

‘No, no, I cannot do without you. I—I want you to share 
my work and my life—be mine, Clare. You will?’ cried the 
vicar, hurried out of himself altogether into a proposal which he 
had certainly meditated, but which he had not made up his mind 
for till this moment of sudden intoxication. Clare herself was 
hardly more prepared for so abrupt and impetuous an offer. 
Withdrawing the hand which he had seized with passionate 
ardour, she said with a tantalising coolness— 

‘ How long have we known each other, Mr. Hart? A month, 
or six weeks? Hardly long enough to know one’s mind.’ 

‘But my mind is quite made up, ever ; 

‘ But mine isn’t,’ she rejoined almost tartly, letting her irrita- 
tion with the man’s egotism get the better of her for a moment. 
Quickly recovering herself, however, she added winningly, ‘I 
had not the least idea of such a thing till this moment, Mr. Hart. 
Of course I had come to regard you as a friend—as a dear friend 
—even in the short time I have known you; but that we should 
ever be anything more to each other never entered my head. 
Indeed I thought—you won’t be angry with me if I say what I 
thought ? ’—she asked, looking up with a deprecating beseeching- 
ness in her lovely eyes that was irresistible. 

‘No,’ he replied hesitatively. 

‘I—I thought that, like Father Higginson, you disapproved of 
the clergy marrying.’ 

‘I! Certainly not. I have always considered that an open 
question : always,’ he said, with an ecclesiastical recurrence to his 
pompous and authoritative manner which struck Clare as humour- 
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ously incongruous with a proposal. Nevertheless she rejoined 
with tremulous earnestness— 

‘ But we all thought so; and therefore I was more unguarded 
in my manner to you than I would have been—than I ought to 
have been,’ she said, casting down her eyes. 

‘I have no fault to find with your manner to me 

‘That is very good of you,’ Clare interrupted him to say in a 
tone which had no ring of sarcasm in it. 

‘It is you that are all goodness, Clare,’ he cried, making 
another attempt to seize her hand, which she withdrew again. 
‘Clare, it is you that are all goodness,’ he repeated, a little con- 
fused at once by her coolness and coldness. ‘ You will not change 
to me now you know the way I think about—about you? You 
will let me hope?’ 

Clare shook her head by no means positively. 

‘ This is so sudden—such a surprise ; and I cannot get the other 
idea of you out of my head—as a priest, you know,’ she said, looking 
straight at him with an expression of such infantile innocence in 
her face, that it was not possible to suspect her of chaffing him 
flippantly. 

‘But I’m not a priest in that sense. I never thought of such 
a thing,’ he cried with ludicrous petulance. 

‘Yes! but you know, having got the idea into my head— 
hearing everyone say it—I can’t get it out all in a moment; I can 
only think of you as like Father Higginson.’ 

Father Higginson’s being an old man of preternatural ugliness 
did not render Clare’s childlike suggestion more palatable. 

‘It’s that silly woman!’ cried Mr. Hart impatiently. ‘She 
scatters slanders all over the place! But now that you know it’s 
not so, you will try to think of me as I have thought of you from 
almost the first moment of seeing you? You will let me hope?’ 

‘But I like to think of you as a priest ; it is so noble, so self- 
sacrificing,’ Clare persisted solemnly. ‘It was that which made ime 
admire and esteem you, and I do not want to lose my high ideal 
of you.’ 

Here was a provoking and preposterous dilemma: to retain 
Clare’s regard for him he must, as a celibate, resign all hope of 
her hand; while to seek her hand was to lose her regard for him. 
The girl, you see, had some sense of humour. 

‘Do you mean you think a clergyman ought not to marry?’ 
he gasped. 

‘I was not thinking of other clergymen, but I thought you 
thought so, and I admired you so much for it,’ 
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‘But I don’t think so; I never thought it; and if I had, I 
couldn’t have helped changing my mind since I knew you.’ 

‘Oh, I hope I have not unsettled your ideas, Mr. Hart. You 
make me feel quite wicked.’ 

‘No, no; I never had such ideas, I tell you. Do put that out 
of your head and try to think of me and care for me as I wish. 
Will you, Clare? Say you will.’ 

‘I cannot promise; I cannot, indeed. It seems quite wrong 
to think of you as anything but a most devoted parish priest.’ 

‘But I can be that, too,’ he cried, in what seemed to her most 
ludicrous desperation. ‘And you can help me to be that,’ he 
added. 

‘Pray, pray do not press it, Mr. Hart ; I have done you mis- 
chief enough already.’ 

‘But you have not done me any mischief, he cried, at his 
wits’ end to shake out of her head this idea which seemed to have 
got lodged there inextricably, like a coin in a money-box. ‘I 
always meant to marry.’ 

‘I’m so glad,’ cried Clare sweetly. ‘I shall not now feel so 
much to blame; though I’ve been very unguarded in my manner 
through thinking what I did about you. I hope you will make 
all allowance and forgive me, Mr. Hart ?’ 

‘Forgive you! If you only knew what joy, what hope, your 
manner gave me , 

‘Yes, yes; that is what distresses me. You misunderstood 
me because I misunderstood you; thinking you a priest like 
Father Higginson.’ 

‘But now that you know that I’m not like Father Higginson,’ 
he cried, with a ring of irritation in his tone, ‘ you will try to re- 
gard me as I wish ?’. 

‘I don’t know; I can’t promise, Mr. Hart. It is such a change 
to think of you in any other way than as a parish priest.’ 

As the poor vicar felt himself being led round and round in 
a circle out of which he could not contrive to get, he had at last 
to content himself with her promise to try to regard him hence- 
forth as stripped of the divinity that doth hedge a celibate priest. 

In this way Clare contrived to account blamelessly to the 
vicar for the coquetry that led to his proposal, and at. the same 
time to keep this proposal alive until the whole town should be 
assured of it. 

When her mother heard the hall-door close behind the vicar 
she hurried down to the drawing-room. 

‘Well?’ she asked. 
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‘Well?’ echoed Clare. 
‘I hope you weren’t rude to him,’ her mother rejoined in a 
disappointed tone, for she had expected striking news of some 
kind. 

‘No; I wasn’t rude, which is much to my credit, for he was 
certainly very trying.’ 

‘ About your district ?’ 

‘About my district! no; about myself. He won’t take my 
refusal of him.’ 

‘Clare! Do you mean to say that he proposed for you?’ 

‘Why, I asked you if you wished him to propose for me, and 
you gave me distinctly to understand that you did,’ Clare answered 
defensively. 

‘You’re joking! He didn’t really propose ?’ 

‘He did nothing else. I refused him half a dozen times at 
least, and still he isn’t satisfied.’ 

Mrs. Ruthven sat down in speechless amazement and turmoil 
of mind. 

At last she gasped: ‘Refused him! Such a position! And 
you seemed to like him so much. The best living in the town! 
Everyone speaking so well of him and wanting to catch him! I 
don’t know what you'd have.’ 

‘And I don’t know, either, until I see somebody worth having. 
As for Mr. Hart, I wouldn’t have him if he was Archbishop of 
Canterbury. I wouldn’t marry any clergyman, to begin with, for 
it would be like having to live your life in church, listening to 
sermons, and making believe very much to be solemn.’ 

‘T am sure Mrs. Starkie isn’t a bit solemn,’ said her mother of 
a neighbouring clergyman’s wife. 

‘If she isn’t she ought to be, with that death’s head of a hus- 
band of hers; yet he’d be more endurable than Mr. Hart, who 
would just make his wife his looking-glass.’ 

‘ His looking-glass ? ’ 

‘Yes; he’s that sort of a man. What he calls “ the Church” 
is his looking-glass now, but when he marries he'll make one of 
his wife.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, Clare. Everyone says he’s 
such a good man.’ 

‘He talks religion, if that’s what you mean, but it’s just 
another way of talking of himself. It’s like a king talking of 
loyalty, for it means respect to him, going to church to hear him, 
and all that kind of thing. He’s eaten up with egotism, and I 
wouldn’t marry him if he had 10,000/, a year,’ 
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‘You'll be sorry—mind, I tell you—you'll be sorry some day. 
The very best living in the town,’ wailed her mother miserably. 

‘Didn’t I tell you that I wouldn’t marry a living, no matter 
who was in it; and I wouldn’t marry Mr. Hart, no matter what he 
was; and you want me to marry both together!’ 

‘ And you seemed to like him so much,’ Mrs. Ruthven moaned, 
returning after her manner to the point from which she started, 
for her mind had as few stops as a barrel-organ. 

‘With all the girls in the place in full cry after him, I 
wasn’t going to be left out, or left last. Any of them may have 
him now that likes,’ she added, as though contemptuously flinging 
away the brush she had just won. ; 

‘And a nice name youre getting for yourself all over the 
place !” 

‘What ? flirt or jilt? My dear mother, I made it perfectly 
plain to Mr. Hart that I wasn’t a bit to blame.’ 

‘Not to blame ?’ 

‘Not a bit. He'll never give me a bad name, you'll find,’ she 
said with a positive nod. 

‘You persuaded him that you’d given him no encouragement!’ 

‘I convinced him that it was his own fault altogether; so you 
needn’t fear any awkwardness about our meeting him, or attending 
his church, or anything of that sort. We shall be just as good 
friends as ever after I’ve got this well out of his head.’ 

‘Then you haven’t refused him finally ?’ her mother asked 
eagerly. 

‘I have refused him finally, though I cannot get either you or 
him to believe that I mean it; but I do mean it, and you at least 
ought to know when I’m in earnest. Of course it will take time 
to convince him that any girl could refuse him.’ 

‘No other girl would refuse him, he’s such a good man; and 
it’s at least 700/. a year; and as a clergyman’s wife——’ 

‘Oh, mother dear, don’t let us have the same groans over and 
over again like the responses of the Litany; one service of that 
kind is enough in a day, and I’ve gone through one already with 
Mr. Hart. By the way, I wonder what his Christian name is. He 
looks like “ Theophilus,” but he might be “ Bob,” for all I know. 
Suppose I had accepted him it would have been extremely awkward 
to have called him Theophilus if it wasn’t his name really. He is 
all right ; he has the baptismal register to refer to whenever he 
wants to propose to a girl; but what’s the girl todo? She can’t 
call him “M” or N,” or even “I,” which is the initial one 
always puts on an envelope when one doesn’t know the name. 
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Really, a man who proposes for a girl after a week’s acquaintance 
ought to send in his application in writing with his Christian 
name subscribed in full.’ 

‘I believe you mean to take him after all,’ cried her mother 
triumphantly. 

‘When I get to know his Christian name ?’ asked Clare. 

‘T really believe you'll have him yet,’ reiterated her mother 
even more positively. 

‘You’re a good churchwoman, mother; you'd believe any- 
thing,’ Clare answered lightly, considering on second thoughts 
that it would be as well to leave her mother in doubt for a week. 


CHAPTER III. 


AN INVENTOR. 


‘KaTH, there’s money in it; there’s a fortune in it,’ said 
George Carew, leaning back in his chair to look round at his 
daughter, who was writing at a small table near the window. 

‘But what’s the use, father, if it would take a fortune first to 
get it going ? It’s like that old pump at Derrymore which you 
had to pour gallons down before you could get a drop up,’ 

‘We might form a company if we risked disclosing it to some 
engineer of eminence. I’d undertake to convince any engineer in 
England of its being the most practicable and profitable invention 
of the day,’ cried her father, bringing his fist down with a bang 
upon the paper whereon he had drawn with the most exquisite 
neatness the plans of his last invention. 

Kath only sighed. She had neither the courage nor the heart 
to remind her father that he had been equally sanguine about the 
other inventions which were to have made their fortune, but had 
only wasted it. 

‘Now, Kath, just come here; just come here for one moment, 
and I will convince even you. See now,’ and he proceeded (while 
she leaned on the shoulder over which she looked) to explain first 
the end and then the means and details of his contrivance. 
‘Now!’ he cried triumphantly, at the close of the demonstration, 
looking up into Kath’s intent eyes and knitted brows, ‘ you don’t 
mean to say you can’t see it?’ he added, in irritable amaze- 
ment. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t. After the first minute all the parts seem 
to run together somehow, and it’s like trying to count the spokes 
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of a spinning-wheel.’ Her father shrugged his shoulders as one 
whose life’s réle was patient sufferance. 

‘Women,’ he observed sententiously, ‘are themselves such 
mere machines that they can never understand machinery. They 
go round and round in a fixed routine, and anything outside it is 
beyond them.’ 

‘I don’t see how we could understand machinery. We were 
not brought up to it, as men are.’ 

‘Not brought up to it! Was I brought uptoit? And what 
hand have you made of the things you were specially brought up 
to—music and painting? Was there ever a great woman com- 
poser, or painter, or inventor, or originator of any kind whatever ? 
You can only run on the rails men lay down for you.’ 

‘Because they’ve always kept us on them.’ 

‘Nonsense! nonsense! Women are kept two hours a day at 
the piano for a score of years, and they’ve never yet composed a 
decent piece of music. How many men study music? One ina 
hundred. How many women study music? Ninety-nine in a 
hundred. Yet all the composers and nearly all the first perform- 
ers aremen. And it’s the same in everything, big and little, down 
even to cookery and dressmaking. Haven’t you had all the 
cookery to yourselves for centuries, and all the dressmaking? Yet 
the best dresses are tailor-made, and there never was a good 
woman cook since the creation. I tell you, women are still at the 
monkey stage, and have only the monkey powers of observation 
and imitation.’ 

This kind of misogynous talk mortified Kathleen, though she 
usually resented it only by silence. Father and daughter were 
mutually devoted, and he was absolutely unconscious of the pain 
he sometimes gave through illustrating the general inferiority of 
the sex by some particular instance of intellectual deficiency in 
his wife or daughter. In truth, he was too much absorbed in his 
projects to notice anything that had no bearing upon them, and 
as whatever his wife or daughter said bearing upon them was not 
appreciative, he was often irritated into declaiming against the 
lack of originality, or even of the power of perceiving originality, 
of the sex. 

To these attacks Kathleen returned weak replies or none, 
though she had in her quiver what was, as an argumentum ad. 
hominem, an overwhelming answer thereto. Mr. Carew’s inven- 
tions, experiments, patents, &c., had reduced them to poverty 
which would have been almost destitution but for Kathleen’s pen. 
She was a fairly successful writer of short stories, sketches, &c., at 
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a rate of remuneration which contributed appreciably and even 
considerably to their support. Why not quote these in proof of 
the possession by her sex or herself of some little originality at 
least? Because she had contrived to give her father the idea that 
whatever originality they showed was his own. Like most san- 
guine men he had moments of desperate depression, when the ruin 
he had wrought of the present resources or future prospects of his 
wife and daughter really prostrated him. At such moments 
Kathleen would represent to him that all that was original and 
that procured the acceptance of her stories, &c., was of his sug- 
gestion. When she had first attempted authorship she had read 
over her MS. to him for suggestions and corrections, which he 
was delighted to make, and it was he himself that had originally 
attributed to these undue value. Upon this hint Kathleen con- 
tinued talking over with him the plans and plots of her sketches, 
till what was hers and what was his (a negligeable quantity), had 
got mixed up together in his mind ‘as indistinct as water is in 
water.’ Oddly enough, his fixed idea that ‘women could not 
originate ’ had a good deal to do with his appropriation of what- 
ever was original in these sketches as his own suggestions. At 
least it prepared him to accept complacently and in perfect good 
faith the credit Kathleen pressed upon him for all that won ac- 
ceptance for her work with her editors. 

In this way Kathleen spared her father, who was an intensely 
proud man, a source of mortification that would have embittered 
his life. Hardly anything would have made him more wretched 
than to realise that he, whose inventive genius and promising 
projects ought to have won for them a colossal fortune, was reduced 
to a partial dependence upon a girl’s pen. His very scorn for 
woman’s intelligence would have given poignancy to the contrast 
between his own failures and her successes, while it would have 
been insupportable to him to think that he owed his maintenance 
to a daughter whose fortune he had squandered in impracticable 
projects. 

Anyone who knows anything of human nature will now under- 
stand how it was that George Carew was more mordant than ever 
in his remarks upon the intellectual inferiority of women from 
the time that his daughter succeeded with her pen. A man who 
is trying to convince himself of anything is infinitely more earnest 
and vehement on the subject than a man who is trying to con- 
vince another of it out of the unshaken assurance of his own mind. 
No one is so hot in defence of a creed or a conviction as the 
man who feels it slipping away, simply because of his supreme 
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interest in the ‘convert he is really attempting to make—him- 
self, : 

Thus Kathleen, to her mortification, found that from the time 
she had discovered her literary capacity, her father was more 
frequent and vehement than ever in his disparagement of the 
intelligence of women in general, and of herself in particular. 

When she had returned in silence to her desk, her father asked, 
‘ Have you got that written down ?’ as though he had been dic- 
tating her work to her. 

‘ Not quite, yet, father. Shall I read it to you as far as I’ve got ?’ 

After a pause, during which he was lost in admiration of the 
designs of his latest invention, he answered— 

‘I can’t understand it; I can’t, indeed. It’s just as plain as 
a pikestaff; but perhaps even you will be able to follow it when 
the model is made. What did you say, dear ?’ 

‘I’ve got as far as the midnight meeting in the mortuary, 
where each comes to see if the drowned man is the other. Shall 
I read the scene to you?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear, certainly. It’s the pivot of the story, 
and everything depends upon its being naturally and effectively 
described. It’s a very striking situation, though I say it that 
shouldn’t ; very striking.’ 

As the situation, such as it was, had been entirely of Kathleen’s 
invention, there was no glaring immodesty in his expressed ap- 
proval of it. 

Though his criticisms were of a peddling, pedantic, or gratui- 
tous kind, she accepted them with the best grace in the world, 
not always to the advantage of her style. 

‘I beg your pardon, dear, just read that again,’ he would say 
in the superior tone of a manager addressing a playwright. Upon 
her complying somewhat nervously, he would pronounce judgment 
accordingly. 

‘Too colloquial, too colloquial; wants dignity, Kath. ‘Do 
my best,” for instance, is an expression that does very well in a 
conversation between you and me, but in a book you expect 
style, you expect finish. ‘ Spare no pains,” or “ exert myself to 
the utmost,” or “use every endeavour,” would be better, eh? 
Then again, “I shall be glad to go” is very bald and abrupt— 
not vulgar, you know, dear, but vernacular. I should put it “I 
shall be happy to avail myself of your offer to take me,” or “ it 
will give me great pleasure to take advantage of your kindness.” 
A little—ah—a little flowing drapery, as it were, gives dignity to 
the style,’ 
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Kathleen was a good deal harassed to make alterations of this 
‘dress improver ’ kind, but her father never suggested any change 
of plot, plan, incident, or situation, for the simple reason that he 
was absolutely incapable of devising such. Ingeniously inventive 
mechanically, he was utterly destitute of literary invention, yet 
he was convinced that Kathleen owed to him of her work as much 
in kind and in degree as the builder owes to the architect. If 
Kathleen had had less tact, or her father had had less conceit of 
his own powers, or less contempt for hers as a woman’s, this 
would not have been possible. As it was, however, by means of 
asking her father for the very suggestions she put by her questions 
into his mouth, she easily persuaded him that they were originally 
his. It was a pious and pardonable fraud, for, when he was (as 
he often was now), heartsick with hope deferred about his patents, 
and in miserable remorse about the money spent on them, which 
would have saved his wife and daughter from many bitter humilia- 
tions and privations, it was a great solace both to his pride and to 
his conscience to imagine that Kathleen’s literary earnings were 
really his own. 

When he had duly reviewed and corrected Kathleen’s story, 
he asked, ‘How many pages will it make ?’ 

‘Forty, I think.’ 

‘We ought to get 20. for it at least; at least 201.’ 

‘I’m afraid, not father. We got only 101. for the last.’ 

‘It’s ridiculous; it’s hardly worth my while bothering with it. 
101.! However, I shall soon have done with them. If I can 
scrape together 501. for a rough model, our fortune’s made.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t the drawings do, father, for the engineer ?’ Kathleen 
asked timidly. 

‘What engineer? What engineer can I trust? I can’t trust 
one of them. They’d just steal it and disfigure it to make it 
pass for a child of their own. Besides, they’re such liars! They 
say that they’ll look at them some time; or that there’s nothing 
in them ; or that it has been done before. They’re just the most 
jealous and wooden-headed lot of dolts in England!’ It will be 

seen that his reasons were mutually destructive, but in his in- 
most heart he feared much more their pooh-poohing his inven- 
tion than their stealing it. 

‘I promised to pay Brayshaw soon, father,’ faltered Kath- 
leen. 

‘We should pay them all: soon if I could get together this 
501.,’ retorted he irritably. ‘How much have you, dear ?’ he asked 
in a gentler tone. 
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‘I have 16l., father; but I really have promised it,’ she said 
distressfully. 

‘How soon have you promised the whole sum for ?’ 

‘Within a month at farthest; we owe it so long, father.’ 

‘Within a month? Kath, I pledge you my word that if Ezra 
Firth saw a working model of this he’d advance me any money 
on it—any money!’ 

She was silent, feeling very miserable. 

‘Why, do you know what it does? It does at one operation 
what is ordinarily done in four. It’s as plain Just try once 
more to follow me.’ 

‘But, father, wouldn’t Mr. Firth understand the drawings as 
well as a model?’ This @ fortiori argument, that what even a 
woman ought to see should be self-evident to so clear-headed a 
mill-master as Mr. Firth, irritated her father, who in truth was in 
his heart anxious for a working model more for his own assurance 
than for anyone else’s. His very eagerness to make the matter 
clear to Kathleen was an unconscious eagerness to reassure himself 
of the practicability of his invention. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more irritating than a reply which awoke his own sleeping doubts, 

‘If you don’t believe me there’s no more to be said.’ 

*I only thought that to a man like Mr. Firth the drawings 
would be as plain-——’ 

‘There, there; that will do. I’m sorry I troubled you about 
it at all.’ 

‘But, father,’ she said remonstrantly, going to him and putting 
her arm soothingly about his neck, ‘I didn’t mean anything of 
the kind. How could I? I thought that the model was like a 
picture to illustrate the description of the drawings, and that it 
was meant only to assist stupid people like me to understand them. 
I can’t help being a woman, you know, can I?’ she said, rubbing 
her cheek coaxingly against his. 

‘And I can’t help being a brute,’ he answered, kissing her 
with penitential tenderness. Then, after a moment’s silence, 
during which he looked with wide sad eyes at his drawings with- 
out seeing them, he said, ‘It’s the last throw, dear. Do you 
remember the story of * Dogged Dick” ?’ 

‘Dogged Dick’ was a miner who beggared himself in working 
what seemed to all others a hopeless lode, which he had at last to 
sell for bread to a man who came upon the gold almost at the first 
stroke of his pick. The death in a decline induced by privation 
of ‘Dogged Dick’s’ daughter (on the very day of the discovery 
of the gold) was made in the telling really pathetic, 
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‘Dear old father!’ she said, too much moved at the moment 
to say more. 

‘The gold is there!’ he cried presently, striking the drawings 
with his hand. ‘I don’t care what they say, it’s there!’ 

‘Anyway, you've got another mine to work now,’ suggested 
Kathleen encouragingly. 

‘Those sketches and stories? Pooh! pot-boiling, and not 
much at that, as the Yankees say. Still, it’s training for you, 
Kath, and you'll be able some day to get on by yourself.’ 

‘We might write a novel, father, and make a fortune.’ 

‘We might, dear. I read once of a man who made a fortune 
by crossing-sweeping.’ 

‘Oh, but, father, look at the fortunes Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Trollope left.’ 

‘There’s a Greek story, Kath, of a man who showed trium- 
phantly to an atheist the votive paintings in the Temple of Nep- 
tune of those saved from drowning by that god. “Now,” he 
cried, “can you doubt the existence of Neptune?” “Ay, but,” 
retorted the atheist, “ where are the votive paintings of those that 
were drowned?” My dear, for one man who makes a fortune by 
nove] writing, a hundred don’t make the price of the paper; but 
as the only novelists you read of are the few that succeeded, you 
judge of the business by their success. It’s a poor trade, Kath, 
and a new patent pen would make more money than anything 
any novelist might write with it.’ 

‘If the pen succeeded.’ 

‘But this must succeed,’ he cried, making at once a personal 
application of the condition. ‘Once get it going and it must 
succeed. But it needs money to launch it, unfortunately. You 
don’t need more than a ha’porth of ink and two pen’orth of paper 
to start a story, but a patent’s another thing.’ 

‘But the story might be rejected, or fail, like the invention, 
father.’ 

‘It gets fair play and a fair chance; there’s no professional 
ring to boycott it. Anyone can be sure of his story being judged 
on its merits, whether he’s a professional author or an outsider ; 
but no man outside the trade has much chance with an invention.’ 

This odd idea, that there was an engineers’ ring not to be 
broken through by an outsider, had taken full possession of his 
mind. Yet the unsuccessful author had an incontestable case 
compared with his. 

‘The public,’ grumbled Goldsmith once in a fit of half- 
humorous spleen, ‘make it a point to read nothing that I write.’ 
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And as the public are, if not mostly fools, at least so much more 


foolish than wise, as the dull, illiterate, and tasteless outnumber 
the clever, cultivated, and artistic, there is something to be said 
for the unsuccessful author’s plea that his work was rather too 
good than too bad for success. 

But patentees appeal to experts, and appeal to their pockets, 
and are little likely to be, boycotted if their invention is as self- 
evidently practicable and profitable as George Carew considered 
his to be. However, it is not: easy to convince failures in any 
trade that, 


The fault is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings: 
For men are masters of their fate. 


In his buoyant moments George Carew was as sanguine about 
his last invention as he had been about his first, and persuaded 
himself that it needed only fair play to be adopted universally, to 
the re-establishment of their broken fortunes. 

Kathleen, however, had at last been forced by a long succes- 
sion of failures to believe this re-establishment of their fortunes 
by means of a successful invention to be the merest mirage of her 
father’s mind. She did all she could to try to turn his thoughts 
and hopes into the channel of literature, where, if they did not 
earn much, they at least lost nothing. But though she had 
succeeded in persuading him into a high opinion of his literary 
talent, she could not induce him to regard this as his vocation, or 
even as a vocation at all. It was a mere incidental help towards 
the main business and goal of his life. He grudged every farthing 
of the money earned by the pen to any object but that of launch- 
ing this last invention. Wherefore he recurred again and again 
to his need of the small sum Kathleen had saved, as a mere loan, 
to be repaid many thousandfold by the success, it would help to 
hasten, of his invention. It was not the least. use for her to plead 
her promise to pay Brayshaw within a month, since before then 
he could get any sum advanced on the security of the self-evident 
value of his patent. 

‘It will be so humiliating, father, if I haven’t it when I 
promised,’ she pleaded, appealingly, on the brink of tears. At 
this moment Mrs. Carew entered to say, breathlessly, ‘ George, 
I’ve just met Mr. Bottomley, and Mr. Varien is coming home, 
and he says you never paid him the rent.’ 

‘The rent? By Jove! No moreI did!’ he cried in sincere 
surprise. ‘But I shall within a month. So Varien’s coming 
home.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


GEORGE CAREW was an Irishman of good family, who had 
realised what property his father’s extravagance had left him 
before bad seasons and the consequent judicial reduction of rents 
had made it unsaleable. He came over to England very much 
against the wishes of his wife and daughter, and eventually, by 
an odd accident, settled down in Elmsdale. Having a mania for 
machinery, and some inventive mechanical talent, he had, while 
on a visit with a sister, the wife of a clergyman with a living 
near Leeds, been fascinated with the machinery of the looms in 
that district. Especially was he struck by the improvements in 
the silk and velvet weaving looms, whereby a great Bradford 
inventor had realised a fabulous fortune. All his life he had been 
given to making or buying model machines, and to projecting 
improvements upon them, and this Leeds visit developed into a 
craze what had before been a mania. His cleric brother-in-law 
had introduced to him a local mechanical genius—what in the 
West Riding is called a ‘ Bod ’—who was singularly expert with 
his lathe, and it was much more to be near this man, and the silk 
and wool and cloth looms, than to be near his sister, that Carew 
came at last to settle permanently in Elmsdale. He took, at 
first for a month or two only, the house at the very gate almost of 
Elmsdale Park, where they had now lived forfour years. In those 
four years he had managed to spend, no one knew how, himself 
least of all, what for them was a very large sum indeed upon his 
craze. He had had the most expensive models made of all kinds 
of weaving machinery, and of every tentative effort at an inven- 
tion, as well as of the perfected invention itself; but this, though 
it accounted for a good deal of the absorption of their moderate 
income, did not account for it all. The fact is, George Carew 
was not only naturally generous, but also free-handed, through 
discounting the future fortune his inventions would assuredly 
bring him. 

The ‘ Bod’ alone—a drunken ne’er-do-weel—sponged on him 
shamefully and shamelessly; but indeed anyone with any plau- 
sible tale could take him in, touch his heart, and open his purse. 

Anyway they got into debt, to Mrs. Carew’s bewilderment and 
Kathleen’s mortification and misery. Mrs. Carew was a kind, 
childlike little woman, who thought her husband the greatest 
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genius and her daughter the greatest beauty in the West Riding. 
Of Kathleen’s abilities she did not think so much, because they 
were thrown into the shade by the towering intellect of her 
father; but of her soft, winning beauty she was, I might almost 
say, vain, for she regarded it as something, as it were, belonging 
to herself, and tried to show it off with all the arts and manceuvres 
which a vain girl practises for the display of her own charms. 
Though, however, she undervalued Kathleen’s bright and ready 
intelligence, she yet grew to look up to her in all household 
matters, till they seemed to strangers to exchange relations— 
Kathleen being in all things apparently her mother’s mother. 
Mrs. Carew had to lean on some one, and since her husband was 
out of the question as a support, in all sublunary matters Kath- 
leen was clung to in his stead. 

Thus it came about that Kathleen in her nineteenth year had 
all the anxiety, mortification, and wretchedness of trying to keep 
a sinking ship afloat. Her father never troubled himself about 
domestic concerns, while he considered debt as a temporary incident 
and inconvenience, as certain to disappear upon the success of the 
current invention as the rocks and shallows of low water on the 
turn of the springtide. This, at least, was his ordinary mood of 
mind, but latterly he had had moments of almost agonising doubt 
and depression, which were poignant enough while they lasted, 
though they did not last long. A more enduring effect of his 
repeated disappointments was the souring of an exceedingly sweet 
natural temper. He had of late become irritable and unreasonable 
at intervals, and almost chronically moody and touchy, so that 
poor Kathleen had a hard time and task in trying to stop the leak 
of his inventive extravagance. 

Kathleen alone was horrified by the discovery that the rent 
was unpaid. 

‘Oh, father, I thought you had paid it.’ 

‘So did I, dear; but I remember now Clough borrowed it to 
save himself from being sold up.’ Clough was the ‘ Bod.’ 

‘But what shall we do? He must repay it. Have you an 
acknowledgment ?’ 

‘He'll repay it; of course he'll repay it; but we must give 
him time, Kath . 

‘ But have you an acknowledgment, father ?’ 

‘ Well, dear, I don’t think 1 have. I owed him a few pounds 
of it and he promised to send me an J.0.U. for the balance, but 
he has forgotten; or perhaps I have forgotten; he may have 
sent it.’ 
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‘He is an utterly worthless man, idle, drunken, and dishonest.’ 
‘My dear Kath.’ 

‘But he is, father ; everyone says he is, even Uncle Ralph.’ 

‘ He’s had a great deal of trouble, dear.’ 

‘ He’s brought it on himself and on us,’ she added. 

‘Tut! nonsense! it’s no hanging matter. A week or two’s 
delay in paying your rent !’ 

Kathleen sat down and looked blankly before her in silent dis- 
tress. This really was terrible news for her, as the management 
of the whole hopeless household had dropped into her young 
hands. 

‘He must repay it. You must insist on his repaying it at 
once,’ she said at last, looking with troubled eyes into her father’s 
face. 

‘I’m afraid it would be no use, dear, as it was only last week 
he wanted a pound or two more, which I refused him point blank,’ 
replied her father with an air and in a tone of conscious virtue. 

‘Perhaps your uncle might help you, Kath,’ suggested her 
mother, as though Kath was the paterfamilias. 

‘What did Bottomley say? Hang it! he had no business to 
bother you about it, or to bother about it at all. Did he think we 
were going to run away? What did he say?’ asked George. 

* He didn’t say much. I was asking him about the conservatory 
and the other improvements he promised to make, and he said he 
had a lot on his hands as Mr. Varien had come home and that he 
had his books to make up, and would I mind reminding you 
abeut the rent? He seemed in a great fuss, as Mr. Varien had 
arrived unexpectedly, and would at once examine his books, he 
said.’ 

‘What a young Shylock !’ 

‘Father, do see this man, and try to get some of it back.’ 

‘It would be no use, Kath; you can’t get blood out of a 
turnip.’ 

‘ At least get an acknowledgment from him.’ 

‘Oh, well, I can get that,’ he answered, in a tone which ex- 
pressed that he was humouring an exacting and absurd idea. 

‘I must ask Uncle Ralph ; I can’t think of anything else.’ 

‘Do, Kath; I’m sure he'll help you if he possibly can,’ said 
her mother, greatly pleased and flattered by her suggestion being 
accepted. 

‘ Yes, it’s the only thing to do,’ she replied dispiritedly. 

‘Pooh! It’s all Bottomley’s fuss. Making up his books! 
Does he think they can be made up like an almanack, and that he 
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can reckon upon rent to the hour with the certainty of the sun- 
rise ?’ 

‘ But it’s owing over two months, father.’ 

‘ What’s two months! However, you can get Ralph to advance 
it if you wish ; and tell him from me that I shall repay him 
within the month.’ 

‘ Kathleen hurried upstairs to get ready, and was soon on her 
way to the vicarage. 

Her uncle Ralph, the vicar of Milnethorp, was that brother-in- 
law with whom her father had stayed on his first visit to Leeds. 
He was a harum-scarum kind of parson, who shocked the people 
of every parish but his own; but they condoned his lack of the 
paper money of churchiness in consideration of his possession of 
the gold of practical Christianity. He worshipped Kathleen, 
whom, ix default of children of his own, he regarded as his 
daughter. He would say to his wife: ‘The girl’s an orphan, 
Mary ; that’s what she is. Her father lives in Laputa and her 





mother’s more fit to mind a doll than a daughter. We must look 

after her a bit or she’ll be a withered-up old woman in her teens.’ 
) Accordingly Uncle Ralph became the confidant of all such troubles 
2 } of Kathleen’s as did not inculpate her father. Her chief hesita- 


tion about having recourse to him in this trouble was due to its 

y being of her father’s creation. She hated, besides, to apply to 

e him for money, which he was unlikely to be able to spare easily, 
e and they were unlikely to be able to repay for some time. 

u She found her uncle, dressed like a weather-worn scarecrow, 

d painting in the backyard a wooden hen-house he had had erected 

1e recently. Plainly he was not a born artist in this kind, for his 

hands and even his face were smudged with paint. 

‘ Halloa, Kitty!’ he cried in his genial Cork brogue, ‘is that 

you?’ Then, having surveyed his hands and clothes down to his 

a boots, and glanced thence at her with a comic look of appeal from 

the malignant ill-usage of fortune, he said, ‘Would ye mind 

taking off my hat, and God bless ye!’ And when she had taken 

X- his hat off, he added, while stooping his head, ‘ Now if you'll go 

up the parting of my hair, my dear, and turn sharp at the top to 

the right, you'll find a bald spot, which is the only decent bit 

rid about me I can offer you to kiss.’ When she had kissed it, and 

ng laughingly replaced the hat, he asked, ‘ Well, and what’s the 

news with you, Kitten ?’ while he surveyed his work complacently. 

* It’s bad, uncle.’ 
immediately he turned to look at her with a troubled expres- 
sion of questioning in his kind face. 
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‘ Bad ?’ 

‘ Only about money,’ she hastened to say, and then proceeded 
with her tale, passing lightly over her father’s imprudence, and 
laying stress upon Clough’s cunning and unscrupulousness. 

* He’s a bad boy, I’m afraid. Ican’t make out why mechanics 
with brains should always soak ’em in beer till they soften ’em. 
They can’t stand the monotony of their work, I fancy. Is it 
much, Kitty ?’ 

‘Forty pounds.’ 

* Poor little woman,’ he said, with a tenderness that touched 
her. ‘I must try what I can do.’ 

He felt as much irritated as so sweet-natured a man could feel 
with her father, but he would not for the world hurt her by saying so. 

‘The worst of it is, uncle, we don’t know when we can repay 
you. Father thinks Mr. Firth will advance money on an invention 
of his; but if he doesn’t, you will have to wait a long time, 
I’m afraid.’ 

‘You’ve a capital head at negotiating a loan, Kitten; you’d 
be worth your weight in gold in Turkey. You'll eat a bit of 
dinner with us, dear ?’ 

‘I can’t, thank you; they'll be anxious to know about this.’ 

‘Not they. Anxiety about such things worries only old folk, 
like yourself—parents and guardians !’ 

‘But I think I’d better get back, uncle.’ 

‘I can telegraph ; won’t that do?’ 

‘To tell you the truth, I want to do some writing.’ 

‘Now, look here, Kitten; I won’t have you writing yourself 
into a consumption. It was only last night I was talking about 
it to your aunt, and we both agreed that you were not looking 
well at all since you took to supporting your family by your pen.’ 

‘I don’t think my family would look well on such support! 
Really, though, uncle, I don’t do much and father helps me, and 
it’s the only amusement I have.’ 

‘ And it’s about the only amusement I have, for that matter, 
so I don’t want you to give it up altogether; but you might take 
it easier. It’s killing the goose with the golden eggs you'll be, 
if you don’t mind.’ 

He was not.exaggerating at all in speaking of her writing as 
his chief amusement. She herself hardly took more pleasure or 
more pride in her work than he did; and only authors—and 
young authors—can understand the delight and encouragement 
his sympathy gave her. Accordingly, when they got to talking 
upon this subject, they became a good deal absorbed in it—walking 
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together round the garden the while. Her uncle, gesticulating a 
good deal after his manner, flourished the paint-brush about as 
he criticised her last story, while she listened for the most part in 
silence. When he had reviewed her elaborately and vigorously, 
he gave a sufficiently patient hearing to her description of the 
thrilling story she was at present upon. While describing it she 
stood still, talking with great animation—a really lovely spectacle 
from the roadway which commanded a view of that part of the 
garden where they had come to a stand. So Mr. Herbert Varien 
seemed to think, for at sight of her a sudden desire to shake hands 
with his old friend and former tutor seized him. He had not had 
the slightest intention of calling upon the vicar so soon after his 
arrival, but the lovely and graceful vision of Kathleen, apparently 
pleading some one’s cause with irresistible fervour, magnetised 
him. He was of an age and temperament especially susceptible to 
beauty, and beauty such as Kathleen’s, of the distinctively fresh 
Irish type, had a particular fascination for him after so many 
months’ sojourn in hot and dry climates where the complexion is 
as adust as the landscape. Her beauty had, besides, for him un- 
consciously the charm of another contrast, as it was the absolute 
opposite of his own. He was a handsome man, rather in person 
than in face, magnificently built, so symmetrically that his great 
strength did not obtrude itself on your first impressions of him, 
with nothing striking in his face beyond its almost olive com- 
plexion and its eyes of an Italian darkness, depth, and fire. He was 
as yet, from his youth and also from his extravagant worship of 
beauty, rather shy in the presence of a pretty girl, and he had 
hardly opened the vicarage gate when he almost repented of his 
rashness. However, the creaking of the gate called the vicar’s 
attention to him and cut off any hope of retreat. 

‘Halloa, Herbert! glad to see you home again,’ the vicar 
said, advancing to meet him. ‘I’m in a pretty pickle, but it’s 
you that ought to be ashamed of it. I asked that curmudgeon 
of a Bottomley to build me a hen-house, as one of those things 
which no vicarage should be without, but he wouldn’t. I said, 
*“‘T suppose you think there are foul houses enough in the parish,” 
and he replied, “ Nay, aw’m noan agin hen keepin’, aw hamn’t.”’ 

Mr. Varien laughed, as much at the vicar’s happy imitation of 
the Yorkshire pronunciation and accent, as at Silas Bottomley’s 
obtuseness. 

‘What! with these hangman’s hands?’ the vicar said in 
answer to his old pupil’s offer of his hand, when they had 
approached near enough for that ceremony. ‘If you'll shake 
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hands instead with my niece, it will be graciously considered as 
equivalent to a presentation to myself.’ 

‘If she will allow me,’ he said, taking off his hat while he 
advanced, smiling yet diffidently, towards Kathleen. 

As she held out her hand her uncle unluckily said : 

‘She’s one of your tenants, but you’re such an absentee you 
don’t know it.’ 

The blood rushed in a flood to her face, for of course she 
thought at once of the 40/. Had he already heard of it from 
Bottomley? The mere dread of this was enough to embarrass 
her wretchedly throughout the interview. 

‘I thought perhaps she was staying with you,’ said Herbert 
Varien. 

‘No, she’s a daughter of George Carew, who has been living 
in Holroyd for three or four years.’ 

‘We are neighbours then, Miss Carew, I am glad to find.’ 

‘Yes,’ Kathleen answered stupidly. ‘I hope you'll not get 
disgusted with the place or people and leave us.’ 
‘Oh, no!’ 
‘The country at least is exceedingly pretty.’ 
‘ Yes, very.’ 
‘I suppose you have thoroughly explored it by this?’ 
‘No, not to any great distance.’ 
‘I think you'll find it pretty to any distance.’ 
‘Yes, I’m sure it is.’ 
‘Of course Worston is rather a smudge on its fair face.’ 

‘Yes, it’s black.’ 

‘ But not as bad as Leeds.’ 

‘No.’ 

This, thought Herbert Varien, is a conversation that might be 
| held with a squeaking doll, from which you could similarly extract 
monosyllables by a similar succession of pinches. Accordingly, 
his anxiety to know Kathleen cooling considerably, he turned in 
despair to the vicar. 

‘I’m afraid you thought me a bad correspondent, Mr. Crosier.’ 

‘No, I didn’t indeed; I thought it good of you to find a 
moment for me at all; you perched for so short a time anywhere.’ 

‘It was rather a rush.’ 

‘ Ay, you English pursue 

Your business with unslackening stride, 
Traverse in troops, with care-filled breast, 


The soft Mediterranean side, 
The Nile, the East, 
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And see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance and nod and hurry by ; 
And never once possess your soul 
Before you die.’ 


The vicar, an admirable reader, quoted this with great effect, 
in spite of the paint-brush wherewith he gesticulated. 

‘I think you set me that once as an imposition.’ 

‘Never; I never set you good poetry as an imposition, making 
a hack of Pegasus.’ 

‘Well, I’ve a dim remembrance of it in some unpleasant 
association.’ 

‘One of my sermons probably.’ 

‘ Not quite so bad as that,’ Herbert replied laughing. 

‘You knew it,’ the vicar said, turning to Kathleen, to try to 
engage her upon a subject where she would show to more advan- 
tage than she had just done. But she said again only ‘ Yes.’ 

‘I shall have only pleasant associations with it in future,’ 
Herbert said gallantly, and then took his leave, declining the 
vicar’s invitation to come in to see Mrs. Crosier for a moment. 
When he reached the hall he found Bottomley awaiting him. 

‘ By the way,’ he asked, ‘ have we a tenant named Carew ?’ 


‘ Ay, worse luck,’ Bottomley replied, with the twofold bluntness 
of old service and of Yorkshire. 


‘Why, what’s the matter?’ 

‘ He’s a wastrel, aw reckon ; one of them Irish gents as thinks 
it’s everybody’s business to support ’em but their own.’ 

‘ He’s.in debt, you mean ?’ 

‘He is that, an’ in arrear wi’ his rent beside. We mun gi’e 
him t’sack, aw’m thinkin’,’, 

‘But what is he?’ 

‘Nowt. He plays at hatchin’ aat patents, but they’re all 
addled.’ 

‘He’s a connection of the vicar’s?’ 

‘His wife’s brother, they tell me.’ 

‘Oh well, we mustn’t be in a hurry about the rent.’ 

‘Then hell noan be in a hurry abaht it. He’s one of them 
soart o’ cattle that mun ha’ t’whip allus crackin’ to keep ’em awake.’ 

Herbert Varien ceased to congratulate himself upon having 
such neighbours. He considered that a family which lived con- 
tentedly in debt as in their natural element must be necessarily 
degraded. Besides, that girl was the merest wax figure. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Fmpostor. 


CHAPTER I, 


My name has always been something of a trial to me, it is so 
peculiar ; not a bad sort of name in its way—Hubert Heavyhand 
—but always seems to me to suggest ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ sounds 
like Mr. Greatheart and others familiar to my childhood. I have 
considered myself the only representative of the Heavyhands, 
since my father’s death, which took place in India when I was a 
boy at school, leaving me—so far as I know—relationless. 

My guardians were responsible for me and my money until I 
came of age, when, to the horror of those worthy gentlemen, 
my first act was to rush off to Paris to study Art, scorning the 
sedate paths of Law, in which I was supposed to follow my father’s 
footsteps to the pinnacle of fame, an Indian Judgeship. 

Art, and many things besides, I did study during the years 
that I knocked about that gay capital of the ‘ beaux-arts,’ and be- 
hold me now, a man of twenty six, priding myself on the sensa- 
tions—or loss of such—of fifty. 

Having suddenly developed a fancy to return to my native 
land, I am now settled in a Kensington studio, which I have 
decorated on the most artistic principles and fitted up in great 
splendour, and where I am now supposed to be working. 

‘By Jove! you are snug,’ says Akers, interrupting me at my 
breakfast about eleven o’clock one bright June morning, ‘don’t 
work too hard, my dear Smasher.’ 

I don’t relish his joke on my name, and wish he would not 
bang the door. Akers inhabits the studio next mine—a bare 
place compared to my ‘ bric-d-brac shop,’ as he rudely calls it—and 
is not a bad sort of fellow, but too fond of jokes and so noisy. 

‘Oh! you gay butterfly,’ said he, taking in my dejected 
appearance, ‘ if you will go dancing till dawn every night of the 
week,’ and forthwith he subsides with his pipe into the depths of 
an arm-chair, and I return to the waking dreams from which he 
had roused me. 

It was true I had been dancing till dawn, and with the most 
lovely and most divine—no, most human girl. Alas for my 
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blasés feelings! I was but asanguine boy in her presence. And 
what a waltzer! What ecstasy to float with her to the yearning 
passionate throb of the waltz music; or, better still, to sit with her 
in the dusky shaded conservatory, heavily scented with roses, cool 
with splashing fountains, and just enough glow from the fairy 
lights to rosily tint those perfect shoulders, those arms. 

‘Ha! ha!’ breaks in Akers’s noisy laugh; ‘my dear fellow, 
you have no idea how idiotic you look; now donot glare at me so 
—this suits you much better,’ and he attempted a languishing 
love-lorn air, idiotic enough certainly, but I am sure J never 
looked like that. 

‘Dreaming about that charmer you were raving about yester’ 
eve? Tell me all; “ unburden your sad soul of sighing.” ’ 

But I am deeply offended, being touchy this morning, and 
devote myself to my neglected letters, among which is one in a 
cramped precise hand, the signature—at which I first looked— 
being ‘G. Heavyhand.’ It runs thus: 

‘ My dear Sir,—Having seen your name in the Royal Academy 
catalogue, I take the liberty of writing to you—a liberty which I 
think my name will excuse—and shall take it as a personal 
favour if you would kindly send me all information of your branch 
of the family. 

‘As you doubtless know, I am engaged on a work on the 
Heavyhand family, which I have traced from early Saxon times, 
and, until seeing your name, had believed myself to be the only 
representative of that illustrious line whose name , 

‘Bosh!’ I exclaimed ; ‘some old idiot trumping up Saxon de- 
scent and imaginary ancestors,’ and I threw the note impatiently 
down, for I was lamentably indifferent to such things. 

‘Let us see,’ said Akers, interrupting his song of ‘ Mimi 
Pinson’; and picking up the note he read it through. 

‘Some long-lost relative, my boy, waiting to shower gifts 
upon your unworthy head, beginning with Saxon ancestors, no 
doubt, to be followed by the hoarded wealth of the Heavyhands. 
How strange are the works of Providence! Here am J; only last 
week my uncle, in the flesh, made himself disagreeable about a 
paltry affair, and my other uncle, you know, has lately been hard- 
hearted to an extent——’ 

‘By Jove! I shall be late,’ I cry, as the clock strikes twelve, 
and cutting short Akers’s harangue, I rush off to dress, foram I 
not to meet my ‘charmer’ at luncheon at two o’clock? and my 
blue velvet lounging suit, however becoming, must be changed 
for a ‘get-up’ more suitable to the occasion. 
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‘I say,’ Akers calls after me as I vanish into the dressing- 
100m, ‘ what a lark it would be to write the old chap an answer; 
all sorts of rubbish, you know; stuff him well with all sorts of 
yarns about you and your ancestors: those old fellows will swallow 
anything.’ 

I leave him chuckling over the idea, and when after a time— 
not short I confess—I come forth arrayed in splendour, he is still 
there, writing with great evident enjoyment and self-appreciation. 

I am late, so do not stop to inquire the meaning of this un- 
usual literary display, and hunt frantically about for my stick. 

‘ Just listen to this,’ says Akers with great pride, ‘this will 
fetch the old fellow ; 

But hat and stick are found, and away I rush heedless, Akers 
shouting after me, ‘I shall send it, you know; too good to be 
lost.’ 

It was an ambrosial luncheon I tasted by the side of the 
lovely Miss Mostyn. ‘ Rita’ her friends call her, short for Carita 
she informed me; and a blissful afternoon followed, for I escorted 
her—chaperoned by our hostess—to a flower-show, where our 
chaperon was obliging enough to find an escort of her own, and 
all too short were those hours among the roses. 

I was greatly cast down by the news that Miss Mostyn was 
going down to the country next day, going home to ‘poor dear 
Uncle George,’ who could not be left alone any longer, The 
promise of ‘lots of waltzes’ at a dance she was coming up for 
next week, alone gave me strength to bear the parting. 

The next day I was free from Akers’s invasion. He had gone 
down to Surrey for a few days to work, so I stayed in the studio 
all the morning under the impression that I was working, but I 
believe I spent most of the time making smoke rings and thinking 
—well, of Rita. 

I was disturbed by an impatient knocking at my door, and as 
the small boy who was supposed to wait on all the studios on our 
flcor—really waiting on nothing but his own convenience—made 
no sign, I opened the door myself, and in bounced a little old 
gentleman with a shining excited face, holding out both hands 
to me. 

‘ Mr. Heavyhand ?’ he exclaimed ; ‘ yes—ah, my dear sir, how 
wonderful, how truly delightful this is!’ 

Not having the pleasure of knowing him, I could not respond 
suitably to this enthusiasm, but he waited for no answer, and, 
grasping my hand, peered closely into my face through his glasses. 
‘Ah, yes; you are indeed one of us,’ he went on; ‘the true 
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Heavyhand colouring, Saxon that, from Eadwi of Lincolnshire, the 
original Heavyhand. You know the story, of course, how he slew 
his enemy with one blow of his fist—features show the Norman 
blood, that came later of course ; Edwig Ostrogson married Emma, 
daughter of Hugh the Carver, ennobled by the Conqueror. You 
will trace the same mixture in my own features, eh? The 
Heavyhands are all alike.’ 

I certainly did not find much resemblance between myself and 
this very ‘pudgy’ little gentleman, but as he seemed amiable— 
though, of course, quite mad—I thought best to humour him by 
mildly agreeing, all the while wondering who the deuce he was, 
and how on earth he had got here; his people must be near and 
would soon come for him, no doubt. 

He seated himself with a business-like air. ‘Now, my dear 
sir, I have very little time to spare, and there is much I have to 
ask you.’ He was hunting distractedly in his various pockets. 
‘Dear me, I hope I haven’t lost it—ah, here it is!’ producing a 
letter. ‘When I got your wonderful letter this morning I started 
off at once to see you; I felt I must have an interview !’ 

Poor old gentleman—quite mad !—whom could he take me for ? 
I certainly had never written him any wonderful letter; he was 
getting to be rather a bore, andI thought of going out to find his 
people, who must certainly be looking for him. 

He settled his glasses and began looking over the letter. 
‘ There are points I should wish you to explain,’ he went on fussily ; 
‘interesting as your own experiences have been, I should like to 
go further back; you might help me about the great division of 
the family. You must, of course, belong to the Northumbrian 
branch. Sir Geoffrey de Maindur—the original Saxon name has 
been Normanised you see—held the manor of Crusham on return- 
ing from the first crusade. Of course it is impossible that you 
come from that low branch known as the “ Closefists,” who took 
the wrong side in the Civil Wars! I really consider them as hardly 
belonging to the Heavyhand family ; you must be descended from 
Sir Geoffrey.’ 

I thought best to humour the poor old gentleman, and mur- 
mured that my grandfather had held estates in the North, though 
they had passed away from the family now—which was true— 
and devoutly wished the old lunatic would depart ; but not a bit 
of it. 

‘I must look it all up,’ he went on, ‘and you must help me; 
but now about your letter, where is it? ah, yes! The London 
slums, you must tell me all about that, and the emigrant ship— 
u2 
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wonderful that you should have gone through all that, but that is 
not the point. The Spanish branch of the family that you found 
on the Pacific island, that is what I want to know about. They 
roust have descended from Sir Guilbert, who was made prisoner 
by the Moors while ona pilgrimage of grace, after the murder of his 
two elder brothers, was rescued by the Spanish Amirale, and married 
Dona Dolores, his daughter. The name has a Spanish form now, 
as you mention it here as “ Don Pedros di Manos Pesantos.” Most 
interesting! And then the kidnapping, the opium den, your 
arrival in China—wonderful! And the branch of the family you 
found there also, those must have come from a certain Charles, 
a younger son in the time of Queen Anne, who took to trade—of 
course trade was quite respectable then—gentleman adventurer, 
you know—he went to the Chinese seas and never came back, 
supposed to be lost, must have founded that branch in China.’ 

I thought the old gentleman would never stop; my brain was 
reeling with such a string of nonsense. How could he imagine I 
had anything to do with it ? 

I was just going to assure him that I had never written any 
such letter, when the sheet he had been reading fluttered to the 
ground, and in stooping to pick it up, to my horror I saw that it 
was written on my paper. There was the crest in gilt—the doubled 
fist of the Heavyhands—and the address, ‘4 Velasquez Studios, 
South Kensington’; there was no mistaking it. I was bewildered ; 
what could it mean? The writing was not mine certainly. By 
Jove! it was Akers’s; could it be that he had actually had the 
cheek to write an answer to that note, as he said he would? Could 
this be my ‘long-lost relative,’ this old lunatic who had been 
boring me so? Confound that fellow Akers with his silly jokes! 
He shall pay for this nice mess he has got me into, for the old 
gentleman seems very decent, though quite mad about ancestors and 
family, and has swallowed all Akers’s rubbishing letter like gospel. 
And a fine ‘yarn’ it must be. ‘London slums ’—shipwreck on 
Pacific islands—Spanish and Chinese Heavyhands, what more, I 
wonder, am I responsible for? I must explain at once. 

‘ May I ask if I am speaking to Mr. G. Heavyhand ?’ I ask 
most respectfully. 

‘To be sure, to be sure,’ said the old gentleman beamingly. 
‘1 was so pleased with your answer to the letter I wrote you 
about-—’ 

‘But, my dear sir,’ I cry in desperation, for he is rising to go, 
‘I must explain. I must tell you——’ 

‘ Yes, of course, that is just what I want, you must explain it 
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alltome. But I have no time now; you must come to me—come 
down to my place in Kent, make a long stay and we can work 
together. I am at the last volume of the great work; you shall 
help me, and we shall get it all cleared up. Now I must be off. 
Rita is waiting for me in the carriage.’ 

Rita! Could it be? No; impossible! 

‘My niece, you know,’ continued Mr. Heavyhand, making for 
the door; ‘ better come down with me and be introduced. Stop! 
here is the address; come down to us on Saturday—we shall be 
delighted ;’ and away he trotted downstairs, without giving me a 
chance to accept or refuse his invitation. 

Of course I could not accept. It was monstrous, I must explain, 
and I rushed after him downstairs; but he was already getting 
into a Victoria that was waiting when I reached the door, and 
in that Victoria, lovely as the day, sat Rita—my Rita—Miss 
Mostyn! 

‘My dear, this is Mr. Hubert Heavyhand,’ cried the old 
gentleman, too busy arranging his rugs to notice our confusion ; 
‘one of the family, you know. He is coming down to us on 
Saturday; delightful, eh? Don’t forget’—to me—‘ come by an 
early train. Drive on, John.’ 

And away they drove, without my having got out one word of 
the ‘ explanation,’ and leaving me committed to accept the invi- 
tation I had not been allowed to refuse. 

Rita’s smile was very roguish as she nodded ‘aw revoir’; was 
she laughing at my confusion? I wondered if she knew about 
the letter, and grew hot at the thought that she would take that 
precious production for mine. What was to be done? I might 
write and tell my enthusiastic relative—if such he were—for of 
course I could not accept his hospitality under false pretences : 
but Rita—what should I do? 


Cuaprer II. 


THE flesh is weak, all the more so when there is no great 
willingness on the part of the spirit to counterbalance it. So it 
was in my case; all my good intentions of writing to Mr. Heavy- 
hand to explain are forgotten, and I blush to say that Saturday 
sees me entering his hospitable doors—an impostor! I assure 
myself that I have come only to undeceive him, and that I would 
not eat of his salt under false pretences; otherwise the hearty 
welcome I receive had been gall and wormwood to my sensitive 
spirit. 
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But how is one to arise and testify in the middle of a garden- 
party, such as I find in full swing when I arrive? I had to accept 
the situation and make the best of it—no great hardship, 
except for conscience’ sake, for the shady lawn is bright with 
pretty girls, and Rita herself is a dream of summer, in her virginal 
white just touched with vivid green. What joy to paint her so 
against the background of tall lilies! 

Shunning tennis, I hang about her dainty tea-table, seeking 
an opportunity to reproach her for not having told me that ‘ poor 
dear Uncle George’ was Mr. Heavyhand. 

‘ How should I know,’ she says, laughing, ‘ that he had written 
to you? Though I might have known that he would hunt you 
up sooner or later ; he is always on the track of some newrelation.’ 

‘But I must explain, I begin; but she goes on, ‘ Poor dear, 
he gets dreadfully taken in sometimes’—I feel that my guilty 
looks must betray me—‘he was so pleased by your letter, and 
came rushing up to town to see you at once; it was quite a relief 
to me when I found it was you, a real Heavyhand, for he is always 
being so disappointed with his trowvailles.’ 

The ‘blush upon my brow’ may have passed for conscious 
merit, but I am ready to sink into the ground. How is my guilty 
confession to be made in the face of such confidence ? However, 
I am relieved to find that Rita knows nothing of the nature of the 
letter. 

The tennis-party prolongs itself till late in the June twilight 
—starry and perfumed—and most of the guests staying, after 
dinner there is some impromptu dancing in the big old-fashioned 
drawing-room, and I ‘take the good the gods provide,’ and am 
happy. To-morrow I should be cast out from Paradise, for ere I 
sleep my mind is made up; the first thing in the morning my 
confession shall be made. But, alas! I reckoned literally with- 
out my host. ‘To-morrow’ being Sunday, that worthy gentle- 
man would not hear a word about ‘ business,’ as he calls his great 
work ; not a word was I allowed to say when I broached the 
subject, but was trotted off to church—a new experience—with 
my secret heavy on my soul. 

Then followed a glorious June afternoon of ‘dalliance in the 
shade.’ I forgot all about being an impostor—‘ Uncle George’ was 
having his afternoon nap in the library—watching Rita swinging in 
her hammock under the big cedar on the lawn ; for I began to think, 
to hope—but I won’t make a fool of myself—Rita was not un- 
kind to me; that is all I shall say yet. 

But at dinner fate overtook me, for there appeared on the 
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scene an ‘old family friend,’ to whom Mr. Heavyhand presented 
me as a newly-found relation—as, indeed, I might be in some way, 
for all I knew, for he had never given me a chance to say who I 
really was. The cold eye and doubtful smile of the ‘ family 
friend’ struck a chill to my soul. I felt I was detected, seen 
through at once, known for the impostor that I was. What if he 
should expose me? Then I should not have even the virtue of 
confession to help me to retire decently. I should be ‘ kicked 
out.’ 

I passed a wretched evening, being forced to listen to the old 
gentleman waxing enthusiastic over me and my ancestors. How 
could I contradict him then? and every moment made things 
worse, committing me deeper and deeper. I went to bed despe- 
rate. To-morrow the deed should be done: yes, to-morrow! 

A gloomy guest was I at the morrow’s breakfast table, with 
the feelings of the ‘last morning of the condemned.’ The sight 
of Rita in her lacy morning gown, fresh and maidenly, was bitter 
tome. The time-honoured excuse of ‘ headache’ had to account 
for my dejection. 

‘Oh, dear, that is too bad,’ cries Rita; ‘ you must be all right 
to-day. I have begged Uncle George to let you off—and now, if 
you have a headache of course you could not help him with his 
work—for the De Brownes have got up a picnic, a drive to 
Cowly Abbey, and you must come.’ 

Here was an added torture. I summon all my resolution not 
to meet those pleading eyes, not to fall. Oh! duty, thou stern 
goddess, give me strength ! 

‘I am afraid—I really think I must stay,’ I stammer. What a 
brute Rita must think me. She looks hurt and wondering at my 
ungracious hesitation, as though I would not go anywhere with 
her. 

Mr. Heavyhand strikes in, ‘ Certainly, go by all means. Factis, 
Ihave so much to doto-day. These heraldry people have just sent 
me amass of evidence about a contested point in some of our 
quarterings in the thirteenth century. I shall be busy all day.’ 

And the enthusiast, having finished breakfast, trots off with 
his arms full of papers, and I am left in worse plight than ever. 

I sit confusedly regarding my untouched breakfast, not knowing 
what to say nor daring to meet Rita’s wondering eyes. What a 
churl she must think me; and, at last, evidently hurt by my 
strange behaviour, she leaves me with considerable dignity to get 
ready for the picnic. How wretched am I; howI curse my fate ; 
but what could I do? 
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What a miserable day I spent; what a hateful picnic it was, 
from the moment I mounted the De Brownes’ drag in the morning 
until we returned in the twilight. The pretty giris did not please 
me; the champagne could not raise my spirits. I hated the ruins 
we went to see, I hated everything. For why? For this: not 
one word, not one glance or smile, did I have from Rita all day. 
I was cast out utterly from the heaven of her smiles, and my 
place taken by a wretched sailor cousin of the De Brownes; him 
I hated worst of all. How could Rita encourage him so? Was 
shea flirt ? was I mistaken yesterday under the cedar tree? Why 
had I been such a brute this morning? She would never forgive 
me. 

At last we were walking home from the De Brownes, only 
sucha short way. The sailor cousin had disappeared, and Rita had 
accepted my escort reluctantly, but still accepted it, and we were 
alone in the magic of the amber twilight, rich with the scent of 
the lime blossom. 

How coldly polite Rita was, and how flat fell the imbecile 
remarks with which I vainly sought to break the awkwardness 
of the situation, till at last I blurted out— 

‘I am afraid you must have thought me an awful brute this 
morning. 

‘Ob,dear me,no. Ofcourse if I had known you did not wish 
to come ’ with cutting emphasis. 

‘ But I did; I was longing to come,’ I cried desperately ; ‘ but 
there were reasons——’ 

‘No doubt,’ she said, coldly polite; ‘I should not have asked 
you to come ’ 

‘But you know I would do anything you ask, go anywhere 
with you. Rita, you know , 

‘I only know,’ she interrupted, ‘ that you were very rude this 
morning.’ 

‘I was a brute,’ I groaned ; ‘ but—oh, how can I explain ?—I 
have spent such a wretched day. I knew you were offended with 
me, and oh! Rita, you know how miserable you have made me.’ 
I was getting quite out of hand and incoherent in my excitement. 
Rita would not look at me, her profile looking coldly unresponsive 
as she walked beside me. I felt there was a gulf fixed between 
us, and was desperate. 

‘Well,’ I said tragically, ‘I did not think that our last walk 
together would have been so spoilt ’"—it was our first walk together 
for that matter, but what is logic at such atime? Rita started. 

‘Our last walk ?’ she questioned. 
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‘Yes, our last,’ in tones of deepest gloom. I thought I de- 
tected a tremor in her voice. ‘I must go to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow?’ she echoed; ‘why, I thought Uncle George 
expects—lI don’t understand.’ 

‘No,’ I said grimly, ‘I will explain to-morrow; then I will go. 
I must have strength to leave you.’ This mysterious utterance, 
accompanied by a tragic sigh, I thought would be fetching. 

Rita is silent, so I hazard: 

* Shall you be sorry—do you care if I go?’ 

No answer. I bend closer to look into the averted face, dim 
in the soft fading light, and my hand seeks the little hand that 
is not withdrawn. We are getting near the end of our walk 
through the shady park, and nearing the gardens by the house. 
I forget that I am an impostor, forget everything but the girl 
beside me. 

‘ Rita,’ I whisper, ‘I must go—unless you will tell me to stay.’ 
Still no answer, only a quick little sigh. 

‘Very well, I say desperately, ‘ it must be good-bye, then, for 
ever. I had better say it now and not see you again —a long 
pause—‘ good-bye.’ 

‘Oh, no, no,’ brokenly from Rita; her hand trembles in mine ; 
‘that is—I mean—oh, I don’t know : 

Incoherent this, but to me most satisfactory. 

‘Shall I stay, darling ?’ I whisper; ‘if I do it must be dif- 
ferent—not like to-day. Will you tell me to stay, dear?’ 

I do not plead in vain; both the little hands are fast in mine 
now, my arms are about the slight girlish form, the blushing face 
hidden on my breast, as I draw my little love to me unresisting, 
to catch the faltering whisper : 

‘Yes, stay.’ 





Cuaprer III. 


My head was in a whirl and my pulses throbbing wildly as I 
hurried through dressing for dinner, for we were dreadfully late 
getting home that evening. I had hardly time to think over what 
had happened. Now, whatever comes, I must see Mr. Heavyhand 
and tell him all; yes, all. I groan as I think how much is at 
stake now. 

There is a stranger with Rita and her uncle when I arrive in 
the drawing-room, dusky with red shaded lights. Mr. Heavyhand 
seemed greatly excited as he introduced him as ‘Mr. Eustace 
Heavyhand, one of us. Wonderful, is it not, another turning up 
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just now? One of the Lincolnshire branch, you know, descended 
from Eadwi Ablericson—wonderful!? and the old gentleman 
beamed on us all in a high state of delight. It seemed that the 
stranger had arrived that day during our absence. 

I was thunderstruck. Here was a complication I had never 
thought of. Was the new-comer a brother impostor or was he a 
genuine article? If so, the greater would be my downfall. I 
eyed him suspiciously—it seemed to me that he did the same. 
In the dim light I could not make out his features, but there 
was something curiously familiar about his figure which puzzled 
me. 

We made a move to the dining-room, I securing Rita’s shy 
little hand on my arm. How quiet she was, usually so merry ; 
the spell of that twilight scene so lately over was still upon her, 
I could tell by her fluttered air. I felt triumphant asa conqueror, 
though somewhat uneasy because of the new arrival. 

Arrived in the brightly lit dining-room, I looked keenly at 
him, and met his eyes in anxious scrutiny of me. 

‘Hulloa! the Sponger, by Jove!’ I cried in amaze, recognis- 
ing at once a familiar figure of my Bohemian haunts in Paris. 
My righteous indignation knew no bounds. This was no Heavy- 
hand: this was an impostor! 

Rita and her uncle turned in surprise at my exclamation, and 
the ‘Sponger’ and I stood glaring at each other across the glitter- 
ing dinner-table, the servants gaping in the background. 

I regretted having spoken, but it was too late now. The 
‘Sponger’ had quailed on being first recognised, but looked defi- 
antly now, and inclined to brave it out. 

‘Do you know Mr. Eustace?’ began the old gentleman, but 
T cut him short, rudely, no doubt. I must expose such a scan- 
dalous imposition. 

‘Know him? I should think so, everyone in Paris knows him. 
He is no Heavyhand. “ Eustace” he may be, but Eustace McCabe, 
an Irishman known as the “ Sponger,” and very well named too.’ I 
was fairly choking with wrath that my kind old host should be so 
imposed upon, and the ‘ Sponger’ had played me an evil trick in 
the old days, or I would not have been so hard upon him. 

‘Dear me, dear me, are you sure you are not mistaken ?’ said 
the old gentleman in a bewildered tone, turning from one to the 
other as we stood there, and McCabe took heart of grace and 
began to bluster. It was shameful that a ‘ gintleman’ should be 
so treated ; was not his word as good as mine ? 

I gave him to understand that I knew of a certain affair not 
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much to his credit in Paris, which quieted him, but poor Mr. 
Heavyhand was quite nonplussed. 

‘But this—er—gentleman was well up in the family history. 
There seemed no doubt that he was one of the Lincolnshire branch, 
Eadwi, you know ’ The poor old gentleman could not give up 
his newly-found Heavyhand without a struggle, and McCabe 
struck in with reviving hopes. 

‘I quite convinced my elderly relative ‘ 

‘Relative!’ I cried in scorn, ‘he is no more relative of yours 
than he is of mine—that is, I mean I should say "here I broke 
down painfully, and had to summon all my righteous indignation 
tosustain me. I turned to Mr. Heavyhand. ‘Sir, I denounce this 
man; he is an impostor.’ Here again I broke down, my eloquence 
received a sudden check at that fatal word impostor. If McCabe 
was one, what was I? Could I expose his fraudulent intentions 
and cover him with shame and confusion of face, when a like fate 
threatened myself? What evil chance had brought the man 
here to complicate the dreadful position I was in, confound him ? 
I looked up, and caught a certain mocking triumph in McCabe’s 
look. This was not to be borne; I must carry off the situation in 
some way. 

‘I suppose,’ I said witheringly to McCabe, ‘that you have 
been at your old games. Pray how much have you “ borrowed” 
from our kind host ?’ 

I knew the ‘ Sponger’s’ proclivities well enough to be sure of 
my guess. He winced, and poor Mr. Heavyhand looked unspeak- 
ably miserable when I turned to him, asking: 

‘Is it not so—did he not immediately “ borrow” money of 
you?’ and he had to reluctantly acknowledge having lent him 
twenty pounds. 

‘ Righteous indignation’ had full play again, for I was on safe 
ground now; if I was an impostor, I was an innocent one. I did 
not want money from the old gentleman; it was something fax 
more precious, to my eyes, that I meant to ask him for—his 
niece. 

‘Mr. Heavyhand,’ I said in my most impressive manner, ‘I 
must warn you against this man, who has shamefully imposed 
upon you. He is not a Heavyhand at all.’ I glowed with pride 
that I was a genuine Heavyhand, and no impostor as far as that 
went. ‘He is a well-known character of very bad record. I can 
tell you several stories that he cannot deny, and that I think 
would convince you ; and you, sir,’ turning with lofty scorn on the 
‘ Impostor,’ ‘ you had better be advised and retire quietly before 
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Iam obliged to expose you further. Twenty pounds isa very good 
haul for you; you could never get more than ten francs out of the 
greenest of us, but you are not so well known here.’ 

McCabe summoned up some show of dignity. ‘Mr. Heavy- 
hand has invited me to stay in his house; at his request only shall 
I leave it—not at yours.’ 

But the poor old gentleman’s faith in his latest trowvaille 
was shaken, and he sank dejectedly in his arm-chair, feebly sug- 
gesting that the carriage would be ready at once if ‘Mr.—er— 
McCabe wished to catch the up train.’ 

Upon this, McCabe, seeing that the game was up, stalked off, 
muttering something about ‘not staying to be insulted,’ and I 
was left victor of the hard-fought field. 

I was triumphant, but when the flush of battle subsided I 
realised that my time had come. After the foregoing scene my 
confession could be delayed no longer. 

I felt such a fool—to have to descend from the high office of 
exposing fraud, of protecting my kind old host from imposition, 
to humbly confess my own guilt not many shades less black. 
Poor old gentleman! how would he stand the shock of two such 
deceptions ? 

There was a long pause after the excitement, and the butler 
suggested that the long neglected dinner should proceed. I 
gasped, for I must speak now; I should never come to the 
sticking point if I wait until after dinner. 

‘One moment, if you please, Mr. Heavyhand,’ I began with a 
desperate effort, ‘I have something more to say.’ 

The old gentleman looked up apprehensively as he took his 
place at the head of the table. ‘What is coming next?’ 

‘I should like to speak to you alone,’ I continued—I am in 
for it now—‘ that is—Rita—Miss Mostyn——’ 

Mr. Heavyhand resigns himself to a further postponement of 
dinner, and motions the servants from the room, greatly to their 
disgust. 

I seek courage in a glance at Rita, who is all confusion 
herself, thinking, no doubt, that I am losing no time in getting 
Uncle George’s consent; she does not guess what she is about to 
hear. Now for it. 

I begin desperately, for I am in sorry plight. 

‘I am afraid, sir, that I shall—wound you—disappoint you 
very miuch, for I must undeceive you. I must confess that I am 
not—that is, I did not write the letter you received—it has been 
a mistake.’ And I hurry on to tell of Akers’s foolish joke, not 
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sparing that scapegoat, and falteringly end my tale, nervously 
playing with a wine-glass, my eyes glued to the table-cloth, not 
daring to look up. ‘I must ask your pardon, I am dreadfully 
ashamed of myself.’ 

Rita is silent, and her uncle gasps in dismay : 

‘Then I am to understand that the letter is a fabrication ? 
that you are not of the Northumbrian branch, not descended 
from . 

The poor old gentleman seems crushed by this calamity. I 
feel a criminal of the deepest dye. 

‘No,’ I groan in deep contrition, ‘ that is, we do come from the 
North, but I don’t know much about it. My grandfather was 
General Sir Robert Heavyhand, knighted when Governor of the 
Annexed Provinces, and my father was Robert Heavyhand, Judge 
of the Supreme Court in Bombay——’ 

‘Eh! what?’ cried Mr. Heavyhand, jumping up as though 
electrified, ‘ Bob Heavyhand—my chum, cousin, almost brother ! 
Can it be he was your father?’ He rushes to me all excitement. 
‘ Why, bless me, this is wonderful! Why on earth did you not tell 
me so before ?’ 

Right glad am I at this sudden change. ‘You never gave me 
a chance to tell you,’ I reply, and Rita breaks in laughing—she 
does not seem to have been much horrified at my ‘ confession.’ 

‘Poor dear uncle! you are so busy hunting up relatives in the 
twelfth century, that you never think of those in the nine- 
teenth.’ 

‘ Well, it does look like it in this case, I admit, my dear; but if 
this foolish boy had only told me, I should have known his descent 
at once. So that was all a joke of your friend’s. Well, well, 
let us have dinner at last, and drink the health of our new 
cousin.’ 

Little did I think the dreaded confession would have such a 
pleasant end; but I have not done yet. 

‘Stop a moment,’I cry, as Mr. Heavyhand is about to ring for 
the servants, ‘I have something more to say.’ 

Rita is blushing rosy red, as I take her hand and draw her 
towards me. Uncle George stares in amaze. 

‘My only excuse for my behaviour in coming to your house at 
all, and staying here under false pretences, must be this. I—I 
love Rita, and I think she—vwell, in short, if you will consent. , 

‘Eh! what?’ cries Uncle George, ‘little Rita—why she is 
only a child yet.’ 

‘Eighteen,’ putsin Rita, ‘and please, dear Uncle George, please—’ 
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The rest is whispered in his ear as she hides her blushing face 
on his shoulder, and I feel that we have not much to fear from 
Uncle George’s opposition, for he beams upon us through his 
glasses, as pleased as if he had just discovered a new branch of the 
family. 

The long deferred dinner is at last served, and the health of 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Heavyhand’ is enthusiastically drunk by 
Uncle George, while I silently pledge ‘ The Impostor.’ 


ULICK BYRNE. 















Wp DMBatinee. 


CHAPTER I. 


My profession in life is that of a bank clerk, the office in which 
my working-hours are spent is within the precincts of the City of 
London, and my salary at the time to which this narrative refers 
was one hundred and fifty pounds a year. 

I was born and brought up in a small country town in the 
Midlands, and with the exception of one short visit to London, 
when in my teens, I was never fifty miles away from home till I 
had left my three-and-twentieth birthday behind me. My father, 
who had been unfortunate in business, died when I was about 
eighteen, and a year later my mother followed him to the grave. 

I had been very strictly brought up, doubtless after the 
fashion in which my father himself had been reared forty years 
earlier. He was a man who had little taste for reading, nor did 
he encourage the habit in me, and of a surety I should have felt 
‘the weight of his hand’ had he ever caught me reading anything 
that savoured of poetry or fiction. To get hold of a romance or 
a novel, and devour it surreptitiously in my bedroom when I was 
supposed to be asleep, or by a certain lonely bend of the river on 
long summer evenings, was to me a dear delight which lent an 
added enchantment to the story. What spells of witchery were 
woven about me during those forbidden readings! Never as long 
as I live can such spells be woven for me again. 

By-and-by I fell in love with sweet-faced Dolly Mavison. She 
was as poor as I, and there seemed little likelihood of our being 
able to marry for several years to come ; but we were young and 
sanguine, and felt that we could afford to wait. Like myself, 
Dolly had been strictly brought up, and we had first become 
acquainted with each other through teaching at the same Sunday 
school, she on the girls’ side, I on the boys’. 

For some years I had been acting as clerk in a brewery, but 
soon after my twenty-third birthday I was appointed to a situation 
in the London bank to which reference has been already made. 
It was arranged that I should go into lodgings for a time, and that 
Dolly and I should be married in the course of the following year. 
In the same house with myself lodged three other young men, 
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but only with one of them, Frank Wimbush by name, did I 
become at all intimate. Him I found a very pleasant fellow 
indeed, and it is enough to say that the friendship which grew up 
between us in the course of that winter has suffered no diminution 
with years. He was connected with two or three newspapers, and, 
as a consequence, his hours at home were most uncertain. He 
was an omnivorous reader when off duty, and his room was 
crammed with books, to which he was kind enough to give me 
free access. There might be found something to suit the most 
cosmopolitan of tastes—Mark Twain cheek-by-jowl with Sir 
Thomas Browne, or Alphonse Daudet leaning an affectionate 
shoulder. against ‘ broad-browed Verulam.’ Here was a new world 
opened out to me, and all through that winter I read as I had 
never read before. It seemed to me that at length I had begun 
to live. My marriage took place in the course of the following 
summer, and by the middle of September Dolly and I were 
settled in Lavender Cottage, Stoke Newington, with everything 
new about us but our love. 

A Sunday afternoon rarely passed without bringing Wimbush 
to see us. He and Dolly got on famously together, and he was 
always sure of as warm a welcome from my wife as he was from me. 

We had been about a month at the cottage, when one morning, 
as I was on the point of starting for business, the postman brought 
my wife a letter addressed in Wimbush’s well-known ‘fist.’ The 
contents proved to be an ‘ order,’ dated for that evening, for two 
seats in the upper circle of the Momus Theatre. Dolly and I 
stared at each other, hardly knowing whether we felt more dis- 
mayed or delighted. Neither of us had ever been inside a theatre, 
neither of us had ever dreamed of setting foot in one. Both of 
us had been brought up to regard such places as stepping-stones 
on the road to perdition, and yet, somehow, I had never been 
clearly able to understand why such should of necessity be the 
case. 

But there was the scrap of paper, with the magic words 
‘ Admit two’ on it, and it was needful to decide at once whether 
we would accept it or no. We looked at it with longing eyes— 
metaphorically speaking, our mouths were watering. 

‘Do you think it would be very, very wrong, dear, to go, just 
for once, to see what it’s like, you know?’ asked Dolly in her 
most insinuating tone and with her cheek pressed against my 
shoulder. 

‘Oh, Eve, temptress ever,’ I whispered to myself. Then 
aloud: ‘ Let us see by the newspaper what is being played there.’ 
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‘“ Miss Pamela Williams as Lady Teazle,”’ read Dolly over my 
shoulder ; ‘and what’s the name of the play? ‘The School for 
Scandal.” What a queer title! Do you think it is a very 
naughty piece, dear, or that it would do us any harm to see it ?’ 

I had made Sheridan’s acquaintance in the course of the 
previous winter, thanks to Wimbush ; but Dolly did not know that. 

‘It is said to be one of the most celebrated plays in the 
language,’ I answered diplomatically, ‘ and harm or no harm, we'll 
go. We are old enough to judge for ourselves as to what is right 
or wrong.’ 

Well, we went, and simply to say that we enjoyed ourselves is 
to state the case as baldly as possible. The gates of fairyland 
opened to us that night—of a fairyland lying close to our doors, 
yet of whose existence we had never even dreamed before. It 
is almost superfluous to add that that first visit was but the pre- 
cursor of many others. Occasionally Wimbush sent us an order 
which had come to him in the course of his professional avocations ; 
at other times we paid our money and were well pleased when we 
found ourselves in the second or third row of the pit. We asked 
each other the question, but could not find that we were in any 
way the worse for these little occasional délassements ; indeed, 
the more we considered it, the clearer it seemed to us that in 
occasional play-going we had found a form of amusement at once 
rational and harmless. And so a couple of years sped pleasantly 
by. 

When about twenty years old, and while still living in the 
country, I wrote a short story for a local magazine, which, being 
found acceptable, was published in due course. Thus encouraged, 
my pen after that time was never long idle, and in the course of 
time sundry of my lucubrations found their way into one or 
other of the London magazines. In commenting on one of my 
stories, a certain reviewer wrote: ‘In “ Burgo’s Romance” there 
seems to be the making of a capital comedy, and we should 
recommend the author to take it in hand at once and adapt it for 
the stage. If he does not, somebody else assuredly will.’ 

Was not this enough to fire the blood of any young writer ? 
I determined to cast everything else aside for the time being, and 
make my first venture as a playwright. Dolly was foolish enough 
to egg me on. While I believed in myself a little, she, dear 
girl! believed in me a great deal, and after I had once broached 
the idea to her, she gave me no rest till I had set about putting 
it into execution. I had sufficient sense to be aware that, what- 
ever other qualifications I might be possessed of, my knowledge 
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of what may be called the ‘mechanics’ of the playwright’s craft 

‘was of the crudest possible kind. So, before putting pen to 
paper, I bought a dozen copies of some of the most popular 
modern plays. These I studied and pored over till I knew 
every character and ‘situation’ in them by heart. They taught 
me much. From them I learned something of the art of ‘ surprise,’ 
and of the still more important art of ‘climax’; that an effective 
exit demands a smart line or two, and that as many of one’s 
‘good things’ as possible, if one is lucky enough to have any, 
should be put into the mouths of one’s hero and heroine. By 
this time it had been made clear to me that to write a play, even 
a bad one, is by no means such an easy operation as I had at one 
time fondly imagined it to be. Still, I set to work with confidence, 
cheered and spurred on by that foolish Dolly. 

My first piece was a comedy-drama in three acts, entitled, after 
my story, ‘ Burgo’s Romance.’ I spent four laborious months over 
its composition and the correction and re-correction to which I after- 
wards submitted it. While writing it I had in my mind’s eye, for 
hero and heroine, a certain popular actorand equally popular actress, 
who at that time had been playing in the same company for two or 
three years. I had studied their style and peculiarities time after 
time, and had done my utmost in my comedy to assign them parts, 
which, as Dolly said—and by this time she was becoming quite a 
shrewd little critic—ought to ‘fit them like a glove.’ I had also 
striven to model my piece after the class of those at that time in 
vogue at the Melpomene Theatre. At length the momentous 
MS., copied out in my choicest caligraphy, was duly despatched, 
and I felt as if a weight was lifted off my mind. 

I decided that my next attempt should be a farce, the plot of 
which was already worked out in my brain, and I now set about 
it without delay. I knew that, in all probability, some weeks 
must elapse before I could hope to hear from the management to 
whom I had sent my comedy : meanwhile, I gave all my attention 
to my new task. But when three months had gone by, and the 
silence remained unbroken, I could contain myself no longer. 
Goodness knows: the note I sent, requesting to be informed whether 
my play had been received and read, was not merely polite but 
humble. 

A few days later I received a curt note of three lines, without 
signature or date, informing me that my MS. would be returned 
to me on application at the stage door. The blow was a sharp 
one, and for the moment I recoiled under it ; but youth is sanguine, 
and all my hopes were now centred on my farce, which was on the 
eve of being sent off to a certain popular low comedian. 
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In due course I called at the stage door—that magic portal 
through which I had fondly dreamed of one day passing with the 
assured air of a successful dramatist—and had my ill-fated MS. 
handed to me, one out of a score others. As I walked away with 
it under my arm, I could not help deriving a sense of bitter con- 
solation from the fact of there being so many more poor scribblers 
in like predicament to my own—for so is human nature constituted. 

Well, my farce was duly finished and sent off, and in less than 
a week another piece, a comedietta this time, was under way. Of 
that farce I never succeeded in ascertaining anything. I iaunched 
it into space through the medium of the post-office, and some- 
where in space, for aught I know to tbe contrary, it may be 
wandering still. At all events, the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed and posted denied ever having received any such MS§., 
and with his denial I was obliged to rest content. 

I will not weary the reader with a detailed account of my 
heart-breaking experiences during the next two years. I wrote 
and wrote, but all to no purpose. Whether any of the numerous 
managers, or their readers, to whom I sent my pieces ever con- 
descended to wade through them, is more than I can vouch for ; 
knowing what I know now, I am inclined to think that in five 
cases out of six they did not. Bitter were my disappointments, 
many my rebuffs. But this is a confession, not a complaint. It 
may be—I cannot say—that my lucubrations deserved no better 
fate than that which befell them. 

All this time I had not breathed a syllable to my friend 
Wimbush of that which occupied so much of my thoughts both 
sleeping and waking. One day, however, when my heart was 
fuller than usual, I unburdened myself to him as we sat over our 
pipes in the little summer-house in the garden. He listened 
sympathetically, but when, after I had finished my confession, I 
pressed him to take two or three of my pieces home to read at his 
leisure and favour me with his opinion of them, it seemed to me 
that he shrank back with a slight look of alarm. 

‘ My dear Jimmy,’ he said, ‘in such acase as yours my opinion 
would be utterly valueless. Plays and that sort of thing, as you 
know, are altogether out of my line—not, mind you, but what I 
enjoy seeing one now and again ; but as for attempting to criticise 
one, and especially one that’s never been acted, I should only 
expose my own ignorance and be doing you no kindness. But 
why not apply to an expert,’ he went on, ‘to one of those people 
who make it their business to read plays—of course for a con- 
sideration—and, in return, furnish the budding author with a 
written opinion of their merits or demerits? In any case, such a 
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man ought to be able to tell you whether there’s any of the right 
stuff—the “ real grit ”—in your pieces or whether there isn’t.’ 

‘I didn’t know that there were such people.’ 

‘Oh, but there are. To-morrow I’ll cut out and send you an 
advertisement issued by one of them.’ 

Wimbush was as good as his word. The advertisement he 
sent informed me that Mr. Eusebius Jottle—late of such-and-such 

‘metropolitan theatres—read pieces submitted to him and advised 
authors thereon. Mr. J.’s fee for reading was half a guinea per 
act. Once more a thrill of hope ran through me. 

After due discussion Dolly and I decided to send Mr. Jottle 
my three-act comedy entitled ‘ Love’s Young Dream.’ Sent it 
was accordingly, accompanied by a brief note and a post-office 
order for a guinea and a half. Mr. Jottle proved to be prompti- 
tude itself. Three days later I had my MS. back, together with 
his written opinion thereon. 

Mr. Jottle began by saying that he had read my comedy with 
the utmost care; that it betrayed evident traces of ability in the 
writing, but equally evident traces of crudity in the construction. 
He was of opinion that the piece was good enough to be worth the 
pains of making it better, and, with that end in view, he went on 
to suggest to the author a long string of emendations and 
excisions. ‘First of all,’ he wrote, ‘Captain Fitzgoggle should 
come bodily out. He’s an excrescence, and his inane platitudes 
(excuse me for calling them so) only tend to hamper the action 
of the piece.’ Now I felt this to be extremely hard, for Fitzgoggle 
was one of my pet characters, and I had put a lot of what I con- 
sidered my best things into his mouth. Then, two of the minor 
parts were to be cut down one-half; the action of the third act 
was to be ‘whipped up smartly’; and, finally, the sixteen words 
which I had put into the heroine’s mouth before the fall of the 
curtain were to be cut down to four. ‘If the author can see his 
way to carry out these suggestions, he might, perhaps, venture to 
test his comedy at a morning performance.’ 

Dolly and I stared at each other aghast. Mr. Jottle had 
earned his fee with a vengeance. 

The question now was, What ought I to do next? Supposing 
I followed Mr. Jottle’s advice and took the trouble of altering my 
comedy as he suggested, how much further should I be even 
then? But Dolly at once cut the Gordian knot in her quick- 
witted woman’s way. ‘You must make the alterations, Jimmy 
dear, and then you must do as Mr. Jottle suggests, and have the 
piece produced at a matinée.’ 

Her audacity nearly took my breath away. 
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‘You must speak to Mr. Wimbush about it the next time he’s 
here,’ she went on. ‘He seems to know something about almost 
everything.’ 

I did not see Wimbush for nearly a month, by which time Mr. 
Jottle’s emendations had all been carried out. I gave him the 
letter to read, but did not venture to ask him to read the comedy. 

‘A matinée show at a West-end theatre would stand you in a 
lot of money, old man,’ he remarked, when I hinted at Dolly’s- 
wishes in the matter. 

‘About how much, do you suppose ?’ 

‘Now you pin me. About forty or fifty pounds, I should 
imagine. But, mind, I’m speaking without the book. It’s a 
matter I know little or nothing about.’ 

My face fell. 

‘ But now that you have gone so far,’ he went on presently, 
‘it can do no harm, indeed it may do good, to go a step further. 
If you like I will give you an introduction to Tabor, stage-manager 
of the Momus. He’s said to be one of the most experienced men 
in the profession, and I’ve no doubt he can tell you all about 
matinées and everything else it behoves you to know.’ 

I need scarcely say that my friend’s offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 


CuHarter II. 


In the course of the same week I sent Wimbush’s note, 
enclosed in one of my own, together with the amended version of 
‘Love’s Young Dream,’ to Mr. Tabor, and about five days later I 
received a polite request to call upon that gentleman at eleven 
o'clock the following morning at his rooms in Sloane Street. 

My first act was to post a note to the bank, informing the 
manager that private business of importance would necessitate my 
absence from the office till the afternoon of the following day. 

Mr. Tabor received me very affably. His table, from which 
the breakfast-tray had not been removed, was littered with MSS., 
prompt copies, letters, torn envelopes, and newspaper-cuttings. 
My own precious MS. was at his elbow, with a greasy thumb- 
mark on the front page. Mr. Tabor had probably been refreshing 
his memory with it over breakfast. 

The stage-manager ‘of the Momus Theatre was a little, 
clean-shaven, paunchy man. He had a profusion of black hair, of 
a hue so lustrous and intense as might well put Nature to the 
blush. His features were aquiline, his eyebrows bushy, and the 
eyes themselves keen and bright, with a sort of hard, dry glitter in 
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them, as though they looked at you through a frosty at-no- 
sphere. 

‘Well, my dear sir,’ he said presently, when we had shaken 
hands and I had taken a chair opposite his own, ‘I’ve read your 
comedy with considerable pleasure. I’ve waded through hundreds 
of worse pieces in my time, but of course I should only be flatter- 
ing you egregiously—which would be most injudicious on my part 
—if I were to tell you I had never read a better. Still, there’s 
stuff in it, my dear sir—stuff of the right sort—and if, as your 
note seems to imply, you have some thought of producing it at a 
morning show, I think it not unlikely—not unlikely at all, mind 
you—that with a carefully selected company, and a good man to 
stage-manage it, it might catch on with the public and be 
worked up into a genuine success.’ 

How my heart glowed at his words! I could feel my cheeks flash 
and my eyes brighten. I could almost have hugged the little man. 

‘But—but,’ I stammered, ‘to have my comedy produced at a 
matinée would put me to a very serious expense, would it not?’ 

He expanded into a quiet, oily laugh. ‘ It altogether depends, 
my dear.sir, on what you considera serious expense. In these 
things it’s like baiting with a minnow to catch a whale—only your 
minnow must be a golden one, of course.’ 

He lay back in his chair, twisting his heavy watchguard round 
his finger, with his keen, frosty eyes bent full upon me. 

‘Perhaps you can oblige me with something like an estimate 
of the probable cost of such a performance,’ I said. 

‘ Willingly.’ 

Two minutes later he handed me a scrap of paper on which he 
had jotted down certain particulars. Instinctively my glance 
went first of all to the sum total. That total was one hundred . 
and fifteen pounds! 

Mr. Tabor, doubtless perceiving that I was somewhat ‘flabber- 
gasted,’ considerately busied himself with his papers for a few 
moments. 

As I have his statement still by me, it may not be amiss to 
give it here verbatim et literatim. 

Rent of theatre, including gas, carpenters, band, attendants, 
cleaners, checktakers, . &. . , : 

Advertising—say (this being only a matinde) 

Artists’ salaries, including two leading names—say 


Stage-manager and prompter, hire of dresses and wigs, to- 
gether with sundry minor incidentals—say . . —— 


Total . ‘ : ‘ ‘ > . £115 


‘ Of course the figures I have given you are merely an approxi- 
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mation,’ remarked Mr. Tabor presently. ‘When worked out in 
actual detail, they might tot up to ten pounds more or ten 
pounds less.’ 

‘In any case, I’m afraid the outlay would be more than I can 
afford,’ I said hesitatingly. 

Mr. Tabor shrugged his shoulders. ‘That, my dear sir, is 
entirely a matter for your own consideration.’ I thought his 
manner seemed to imply, ‘Why the dickens has this fellow come 
bothering me and taking up my time unless he’s prepared to carry 
the thing through ?’ 

‘ With your permission, Mr. Tabor, I will take a couple of days to 
think the matter over,’ I said, as I rose and pushed back my chair. 

‘Do so, by all means. I never like to decide anything in a 
hurry myself.’ 

‘You shall hear from me at the latest by Thursday.’ And so 
we shook hands and parted. It was a heavy heart I took back 
that day to Lavender Cottage. 

Next morning brought a note from Mr. Tabor in which he 
said that, upon further consideration, he would engage to bring 
out ‘ Love’s Young Dream’ at a matinée, in a way which would 
do thorough justice to it, for a round sum of one hundred pounds. 

‘He might as well have asked a thousand while he was about 
it,’ I said bitterly. ‘One amount is as much out of my power as 
the other.’ 

* How absurdly you talk, dear,’ cried Dolly, ‘considering that 
you have a hundred and forty-nine pounds, the balance of your 
Aunt Deborah’s legacy, still standing to your credit in the West- 
heath Bank!’ 

*But you would not > I gasped. 

‘But I certainly would. What better use could we put the 
money to? We are in no want of it at present, nor, as far as one 
can judge, are we likely to be. Even if we never see a penny of 
it back, we shall not be quite ruined. Nothing venture, nothing 
win. But think, Jimmy, think if the comedy should happen to 
be a success! In that case we should have our hundred pounds 
back with a heap more into the bargain, and my dear old simpleton 
would find himself quite a famous man.’ 

How was it possible to hold out against such pleading, espe- 
cially when emphasised by two pouting lips and two melting 
brown eyes? , 

Urged on by Dolly, I wrote to Mr. Tabor that very evening, 
accepting his offer. 

The intervening month was a time never to be forgotten by 
me. It was passed in alternations of wild, feverish hopes and fits 
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of abject despair. I got through my work at the office as an 
automaton might have done, but at home I could neither write, 
nor read, nor sit still for long together. In the course of a fort- 
night I had a note from Mr. Tabor, in which he told me that he 
was happy to say he had succeeded, after considerable difficulty, 
in securing the services of Miss De Beauvoir and Mr. Seymour 
Logan to play the two leading parts in my comedy. The former 
I had seen play several times, the latter once only. Both of them 
were clever and both of them were popular, yet neither of them 
was the person I should have chosen for my hero or heroine, could 
I have had my own way in the matter. Miss De Beauvoir, 
especially, had made her name in a class of parts altogether 
different from that of ‘ Linda Maxwell’ in my play. I replied to 
Mr. Tabor, pointing out the fact in question. To this he an- 
swered that, although Miss De B. was chiefly known by her clever 
pérsonation of ‘soubrette parts,’ she had long been desirous of 
essaying her powers in sentimental comedy. She had read the 
part of ‘ Linda Maxwell’ and liked it exceedingly, and should she 
succeed in making a hit in it, of which he, Mr. T., had little 
doubt, it would certainly be a feather in my cap to have been the 
means of bringing so justly popular an actress to the front ina 
line of character in which she had not hitherto been seen. I 
read and was only half convinced, but further protest would have 
been both ungracious and useless. Mr. Tabor was master of the 
situation. 

The fateful morning came at last. It was little that either 
Dolly or I could eat at luncheon. Mr. Tabor had sent me a 
ticket for a private box, and Dolly had asked a friend of hers, 
Miss Derome by name, to bear us company. Unfortunately, 
Wimbush was out of town. Mr. Tabor had also sent me a lot of 
‘orders’ for different parts of the house to distribute among my 
friends and acquaintances. His advice to me in the matter had 
been laid down on very simple lines. ‘ We must paper the house 
well, but judiciously,’ he had said. ‘It’s always done on these 
occasions. Nothing inspirits the artists so much as a friendly 
house and plenty of calls.’ 

But what is a man to do who has no friends and very few ac- 
quaintances ? which was precisely my predicament. Although I 
had now been nearly four years in London, I was not intimate 
with a dozen people. Besides, Tabor’s advice touched my amour 
propre. Was my play to be bolstered up by factitious applause— 
by plaudits given in return for free admissions? Perish the 
thought! Should my comedy prove worthless, let it be condemned 
and there an end. I tossed the packet of orders over to Dolly, 
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who, for the time being, locked them up; but I have reason to 
believe that she and Miss Derome, between them, got rid of them 
somehow, but in what way I never cared to inquire. 

We took a cab to the theatre, the three of us. The curtain 
was to rise at two o’clock, and we reached there about a quarter of 
an hour before that time. We found the entrance lobby so 
crowded that we had some difficulty in making our way through. 
This seemed to augur that we were about to have a crowded 
house, and such, indeed, it proved to be; but I afterwards learned 
that the people through whom we pushed our way were not 
people who had come with the intention of paying their money to 
see the play, but members of the ‘ profession’ and their friends, 
who, having an idle afternoon, and knowing they had only to 
present their cards in order to be admitted, had come together 
according to their wont on such occasions, more with the view of 
having a quiet gossip among themselves, and of seeing and being 
seen, than for anything they cared about the new piece. Besides, 
on this occasion Miss De Beauvoir was about to essay a new line 
of character, and that fact of itself would almost have sufficed to 
fill the house with her brother and sister professionals. 

It made me smile, although I was far from being in a smiling 
mood, to see with what ease and aplomb Dolly and Miss Derome 
took possession of the box into which we had been ushered, and 
how they made themselves as much at home in it as though they 
had never sat in any other part of the house, and a place called 
the pit was utterly beyond the sphere of their knowledge. They 
sat well to the front, and were interested in every arrival of any of 
their own sex. To them, no doubt, the scene bore all the sem- 
blance of an animated fashion-plate, though Dolly, to give her 
her due, was nearly as nervous and anxious as I was, with regard 
to the great event of the day. As for me, I kept well within the 
shade of the curtains—not that there was much fear of anyone 
being there who would recognise me, but just then I neither 
wanted to see nor be seen. 

Mr. Tabor paid us a flying visit just as the band struck up the 
overture. He was smiling and seemed cheerful and confident. 
My wife was particularly anxious to know whether any of the 
critics had arrived, and if so, to have them pointed out to her. 

‘I only see a couple of them here at present,’ said Mr. Tabor, 
‘but no doubt two or three more will turn up before long. That 
white-haired gentleman in the third row of the stalls is sealpist- 
in-chief to the “Daily Courier,” while that youngish man 
in the fifth row who is twisting the end of his moustache with 
rather a coxcombical air, is on the war-path for the “ Morning 
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Express.” But then, you know, each of them, as a rule, writes 
for three or four papers.’ 

My wife was greatly impressed. ‘I like the expression of the 
old gentleman’s face,’ she said, ‘it is so mild and inoffensive- 
looking ; but as for the other one, I don’t like him a bit. He 
looks dreadfully severe, and I shouldn’t wonder if he were satirical 
into the bargain.’ 

Mr. Tabor smiled enigmatically and disappeared. 

Three minutes later the curtain drew up on scene the first of 
‘Love’s Young Dream.’ For a few moments I neither heard nor 
saw anything; then I became aware that I was sitting like a man 
in a trance, listening to words at once familiar and strange, which 
were mine, my very own, and yet which now seemed to belong 
more to others than to myself. It was a peculiar sensation, but it 
quickly wore away, and then I began to interest myself in what 
was going forward on the stage. 

This is not the place to enter into any criticism of the per- 
formance, even if I cared todo so. Of Mr. Logan it may suffice 
to say that he was labouring under a cold and consequent hoarse- 
ness, and that either from this or some other cause, his acting 
lacked that verve and spontaneity by the aid of which he rarely 
failed to get a grip of his audience and carry it triumphantly along 
with him. 

Of Miss De Beauvoir I wish to say nothing unkind; still, I 
cannot help thinking she made a mistake in ever attempting to 
play the heroine in a sentimental comedy, and it may be that she 
has come to the same conclusion herself, seeing that she has 
never essayed a similar part since that memorable afternoon. 
The speeches which ought to have softened her audience to a 
‘moist relentment’ elicited, instead, titters, smothered indeed, 
but still audible; while.that ‘archness’ for which she is so noted 
would (I verily believe in spite of all her efforts to the contrary) 
persist in peeping out at the most inopportune moments. That 
she was in a false position from first to last was painfully evident. 

That the remainder of the cast did their best, I am quite 
willing to believe, but their best was very mediocre indeed. Miss 
De Beauvoir and Mr. Logan were called frantically at the end of 
the first and second acts, but I had a presentiment that this was 
done out of personal compliment to them, and was by no means 
due to anything they had said or done, or to any special impression 
they had made, on this particular afternoon. At the end of the 
third act, when the curtain had finally come down, they had each 
a double recall. Then ensued a charivari such as I can never for- 
get. Loud cries of ‘Author!’ arose, mingled with hisses, yells, 
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ceat-calls, and the pounding of sticks and umbrellas on the floor. 
Dolly shrank back with a scared face and gripped me tightly by 
the hand. Still the uproar went on; then the box door was 
suddenly opened and Mr. Tabor appeared. 

* You'll have to come,’ he said to me. ‘It’s evident they won’t 
disperse till they’ve had you on.’ 

He beckoned to me and I followed him like a man in a dream, 
and it was only as one in a dream that I saw and heard what 
followed. A minute later I found myself on the stage; then the 
carpenter drew the curtain aside, and Tabor, taking me by. the 
hand, drew me on in front. I could distinguish nothing save a 
confused sea of surging faces. I felt myself the focus of a 
thousand eyes. Then was the uproar redoubled. What hand- 
clapping there was was half-drowned by hisses, while the pound- 
ing of sticks and umbrellas was countervailed by ‘ Yahs’ and 
shrill whistles. I bowed automatically, with about as much notion 
of what I was doing as a Chinese figure in a tea-shop. Then high 
above the other noises came a voice from the gallery. ‘Take him 
away, Tabor,’ yelled the wretch, ‘and for goodness’ sake don’t let 
him ever make a hegsibition of hisself again!’ A roar of 
laughter went up from every part of the house, under cover of 
which Tabor dragged me off. 


CHAPTER III. 


My favourite newspaper was the ‘ Daily Courier,’ and punctu- 
ally at eight o’clock every morning the newsboy brought it to the 
door. Dolly was on the watch the morning after the performance, 
and pounced on it like a cat on a mouse. Next moment her eyes 
were devouring the eagerly-looked-for critique. I could see her 
face lengthening as she read, and she ended by bursting into tears 
and flinging her arms round my neck and kissing me. ‘Oh! 
Jimmy dear, it’s too bad, too cruel, too spiteful,’ she cried; ‘and 
he such a nice, benevolent-looking old gentleman! I'll never be- 
lieve in anyone’s looks again.’ 

‘The art of comedy-writing must indeed have sunk to a low 
ebb’—began the article—‘ when such a piece of incompetent 
workmanship as that which, under the title of “ Love’s Young 
Dream,” was produced yesterday at a morning performance at 
the Melpomene Theatre, is dignified by such a time-honoured 
appellation. Instead.of a comedy, we should call it a farrago—a 
hotch-potch—an olla podrida—cf farcical incidents which have 
done duty a thousand times already, and may be called upon a 
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thousand times again, for aught we know, mixed up anyhow, like 
prizes in a lucky-bag, with an incongruous concatenation of senti- 
mental episodes, carried not merely to the verge of bathos, but 
clean over the edge of it. With such materials to work upon, no 
artists, however capable, could hope to score a success, and the 
only mystery is why the ladies and gentlemen who yesterday wore 
threadbare the patience of their audience, were so ill-advised as 
ever to attempt to achieve that which from the first must mani- 
festly have been an impossibility. As for endeavouring to give 
an outline of the plot of the so-called comedy, it is certainly not 
worth our while to do so, seeing that in all probability no other 
audience will ever be affronted by being called upon to witness it. 
The love passages, on which the author had evidently prided 
himself, are the veriest twaddle ; and we cannot wonder that Mr. 
Seymour Logan, with all his experience, found it impossible to 
make bricks without straw, or that Miss De Beauvoir, clever 
actress though she is, seemed doubtful at times as to the proper 
key-note of her part. In any case, her manner seemed to imply, 
‘**If you would only allow me to burlesque this sentimental rubbish, 
I could make you all laugh most consumedly.”’ 

There was half a column more of it, but I have quoted enough. 
From that day I ceased to take in the ‘Daily Courier’; in fact, 
even now I turn from it with loathing and disdain whenever I 
see it. 

Dolly had her hat and jacket on by this time. 

‘Where are you going ?’ I asked. 

‘To buy the “ Thunderer ” and the “ Morning Express,” and 
any other papers I can find. The “Courier’s” not everybody. I 
should think not, indeed!’ 

Well, the ‘ Thunderer ’ did not condescend to notice the per- 
formance in any way. The notices in the other papers, both 
morning and evening, were all more or less unfavourable, although 
none of them wielded the lash with anything like the ferocity of 
the ‘Courier.’ The criticism in the ‘ Morning Express’ was, per- 
haps, the least unfavourable of any. 

‘The author of “Love's Young Dream” is not without 
ability,’ wrote the critic, ‘ but it is ability of a kind which needs 
training and pruning—which at present knows neither its own 
powers nor its own shortcomings, which possibly may achieve 
something very good in time to come, but is just as likely to fail in 
the attempt. But be that as it may, the author’s work, crude 
and amateurish as it is in many respects, was certainly not done 
justice to by assigning the leading réle to an actress whose style 
is so utterly unsuited to it as that of Miss De Beauvoir. Her reputa- 
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tion will assuredly gain nothing by the performance, and we should 
counsel her, for her own sake, to confine her efforts in future to 
that class of parts with which she is so favourably identified by 
the public. As for Mr. Logan, we have never seen him so jejune 
and ill at ease; but as he was evidently suffering from a severe 
cold he is to be commiserated, as is also the author, for certainly 
his work suffered much in consequence. Of the rest of the cast, 
with the exception of piquante little Miss Cotswold, who played 
a small part charmingly, the less that is said the better. It is 
the truest charity at times to draw the veil of oblivion: we do so 
in the present instance.’ 

Three days later another blow fell. 

Mr. Sansom, our bank manager, sent for me into his private 
parlour. The moment I entered I saw that he had before him a 
copy of a newspaper in which my name was given in full as the 
author of ‘Love’s Young Dream.’ My heart sank, foreboding 
what was about tohappen. There is no need to describe in detail 
the interview that followed. Mr. Sansom was as mild as he 
always is, but none the less was his mind made up. I must 
choose between writing for the stage and my position in the bank. 
The two were incompatible, and could not he tolerated. He 
would listen to no arguments, he was proof against every appeal. 
I must give him my word of honour that so long as my connection 
with the bank lasted, no piece of which I was the author should 
be presented on any stage, otherwise he should be compelled to 
give me a month’s notice on the spot. I need hardly say that in 
a contingency so dire it took me very little time to arrive at a 
decision. 

Delly cried indignant tears when I told her of the interview, 
and called the manager certain names which were scarcely com- 
plimentary; but, for my own part, I am far from sure that Mr. 
Sansom did not do me a service for which I ought to feel sincerely 
grateful. 

T. W. SPEIGHT. 








Che Writing on the Arm. 


I was beginning to waver, yet I felt angry with myself for my 
indecision. I feared lest I had been entertaining unreasonable 
prejudices, yet I was half ashamed of myself for yielding so 
readily to my friend’s persuasions. But whether Grant was 
wholly responsible for this newly developed credulity of mine, 
whether I had been influenced chiefly by the extraordinary ac- 
counts I frequently received of a celebrated Oriental medium who 
shall be nameless, or whether the conditions of Eastern life were 
peculiarly favourable to a belief in the supernatural, I could not 
altogether determine. Certain it is that, whilst dwelling in a 
suburban district, catching, or missing, trains daily, devouring 
the contents of the newspaper as rapidly as I devoured my 
breakfast when I was called late, occupying my mind with the 
prices of stocks, rent, taxes, and the doctor’s bill, existence had 
appeared in a much more prosaic light than it appeared to me 
just now as I reclined on a luxurious couch on the roof of Grant’s 
house, watching the golden balls of the principal mosque, illumi- 
nated by the dying rays of the setting sun, and rejoicing in the 
freshness of the evening air. 

‘Then I will take you to see the great man to-morrow,’ said 
Grant confidently. ‘I will answer for it, he will convert you.’ 

‘Tl go with you with pleasure,’ I replied, * but I dare say he 
is nothing but a clever conjuror.’ 

I was shy of confessing to my change of feeling in the matter, 
though the sage’s performances, reported to me at first hand, 
seemed out of the range of any conjuring, however skilful. 

The following afternoon Grant duly conducted me to the wise 
man’s residence. He lived in a cool villa on the outskirts of the 
city, and as we turned out of the long road bordered with palms, 
we passed through the outer gates into an avenue of pepper-trees, 
and caught glimpses of splashing fountains between the feathery 
foliage ; the restfulness and coolness of the place being refresh- 
ing in the extreme after the burning heat of the day. 

Soon we found ourselves in a lofty hall paved with marble, 
whence an attendant led us into the magic apartment of the sage. 
I say magic, for scarcely had I entered it than I became conscious 
of a most singular sensation, baffling all description ; a feeling of 
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elation, almost of ‘intoxication, which increased with the time 
spent in this unearthly domain; an influence quickening every 
sense, accelerating the beats of the pulse, and causing the experi- 
ences of that brief hour to seem like a delightful dream, or like 
some wondrous Eastern tale told softly in the twilight and heard 
betwixt sleeping and waking. 

Part of this strange effect was doubtless attributable to the 
beauty of our surroundings. The room was clad in soft, subdued, 
harmonious raiment. There were no windows to admit the fierce 
heat with its jarring cheerfulness, but sufficient light found its 
way in through the gracefully draped doorway leading into the 
marble portico surrounding the green and shady court, on which 
we gazed while waiting for the sage to join us. In the centre of 
the court a fountain sprinkled its silvery drops on luxuriant ferns 
and water-lilies ; around it grew palms and orange-trees ; up the 
pillars of the portico twined gorgeous roses. Within the room 
was a perfume as of all the odorous spices of the East mingled in 
one sweet fragrance. Even the lazy hum of the insects outside 
helped to lull the weary spirit into a blissful repose. 

Presently our ears were beguiled by richer music than that of 
the insects, for the soft tones of a lute were wafted across the 
court from the ladies’ quarter, a portion of the building infallibly 
indicated by the lattice-covered windows; and after a few bars of 
melodious symphony, a deep, full-toned contralto voice mingled 
its strains with those of the lute, and sang a weird chant in a 
minor key. The frequently recurring refrain changed unex- 
pectedly into the major, and sounded like a sad, regretful lullaby 
sung to a sorrowful sleeper in the silence of the night, and end- 
ing with the promise of a happier awaking. 

But while we listened entranced, a step echoed in the portico, 
and our wise man of the East appeared. 

My first feeling on beholding him was one of disappointment. 

I had expected to see a venerable patriarch with flowing grey 
beard and commanding aspect, but the man I saw before me was 
barely middle-aged, and his countenance wore an expression which 
struck me as being somewhat sinister. Nevertheless the face 
was both peculiar and powerful, and as I grew more accustomed 
to it, I told myself that I alone was to blame for my disappoint- 
ment; for if, as he professed, the sage had learnt his wisdom by 
supernatural means, there was no reason why he should have ac- 
quired it so slowly as to have grown venerable in the process, 

As he stood for a moment in the doorway, he raised his arms 
and spoke what seemed to be some sort of incantation in a strange 
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tongue, though it might equally well have been an Oriental mode 
of salutation, or the invocation of a blessing on his guests. 

In the meantime we had risen to our feet, and whilst waiting 
for him to enter, I inspected him as carefully as my confused and 
excited senses would allow me. He was a tall man, but the dress 
of the country, which was singularly becoming to him, seemed to 
add to his height. His robe was of an exquisite glossy texture, 
and displayed a happy mixture of brilliant colours, such as so 
often surprises and delights the eye of the European traveller in 
the East. It was dark orange; it was salmon pink; it was pale 
yellow ; it was sage green; one shade after another disclosed it- 
self as he turned in the light, and all blended with one another 
and imparted to the whole robe a hue for which I know no name, 
and which can be seen nowhere in Europe. Around his head was 
bound the green turban worn by the descendants of the Prophet. 
There was a keen intelligence in his long narrow face; and the 
swift glance of his dark piercing eyes seemed to penetrate one’s 
inmost thoughts. He wore a moustache, but no beard, so I could 
see that the chin was pointed and that the mouth was finely cut. 
The nose was long and thin, and hooked so as almost to bend 
over the mouth. The watchful expression of the whole face, 
though anything but pleasing while it was in repose, melted 
away altogether as he advanced towards us and addressed us 
politely with a smile of welcome. Indeed, his charm of manner 
completely dissipated the disagreeable impression produced at 
first sight by his appearance, and it was not till months after- 
wards that I recalled it distinctly. Moreover, on his entrance a 
variety of spiritualistic phenomena began to manifest themselves, 
and my bewildered thoughts were distracted from the counte- 
nance of the sage. 

He began the interview by telling us that we had chosen a 
favourable day for our visit. He was but the servant of the spirits, 
he said ; if they would not honour him with their presence, he 
was powerless. This afternoon, however, he hoped for the best 
results. His movements were as easy and unstudied as his 
manners; his voice was rich and melodious ; he spoke in hushed 
tones, as if he, like ourselves, were affected by the quieting, 
softening influence of the magic chamber. Our conversation was 
in French, for he informed us apologetically he was wholly 
ignorant of English. 

As the sage seated himself on a couch near us, a silver bell, 
which had hitherto stood upon a table at my side, was lifted into 
the air by some unseen agency, and began to ring. Thereupon, 
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a chorus of silver-toned bells was set up all around us, though 


only the leader of the chorus was visible. The sounds were all in 
perfect tune with one another, and even harmonised with the strains 
of the lute, that were still audible from the opposite side of the 
court. Then the light drapery on the walls was blown backwards. 
and forwards, a delicious breeze passed through the room, the 
transparent curtain festooned about the doorway was gently let 
down, and the light was dimmed. Distant female voices sang a 
solemn part-song, a glowing red flame appeared in a small golden 
lamp suspended from the ceiling, and the perfume pervading the 
air grew stronger. 

For a second of time everything seemed to fade from me; 
then the odour grew faint again, and all was clear as before. And 
now I saw that the magician was no longer seated near us. He 
was standing by the red lamp, which hung just within his reach, 
and in his hand he held three gold rings. I recognised them. 
One of them must have been taken from my finger; another from 
Grant’s; the third from a split-ring on my watch-chain. 

‘ Look !’ whispered the sage. 

- We both gazed at him steadfastly. He took two of the rings 
in his right hand, and the remaining ring in his left hand. Mur- 
muring a few sentences in a strange tongue, he held them in the 
flame of the lamp. In a moment they were linked one within the 
other. He brought them to us. We looked at them closely, felt 
them, pulled at them, but could not separate them. 

‘Can they ever be got apart again?’ I asked. 

‘ What the spirits do they can undo,’ was thereply. ‘ Therein 
they differ from mortals.’ 

They did indeed. What erring, repentant mortal would not 
be a spirit on such terms ? 

While I thus briefly reflected, the magician had once more 
held the rings in the flame of the lamp. The perfume grew strong 
again ; for a moment my senses were utterly confused. When 
I recovered myself, with an effort, the sage was still standing by 


the lamp, but Grant’s ring was on his finger, and mine were also 


returned to their places. Suddenly the silver bells rang a second 
peal. The part-song had ceased; the deep notes of the contralto 
voice were wafted across the court as before, together with the 
strains of the lute; the curtain was drawn up from the doorway ; 
the drapery on the walls hung motionless; the sage was seated 
on the couch close to us. I felt as if I had been dreaming; yet 
I distinctly recollected everything that had happened. 

The black wooden table at my side here swayed violently to 
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off, but remained as though glued to the table. 
‘Do you see the white fingers grasping the handle of the bell ?’ 
asked the sage, in the same subdued tone. 
I looked, but saw nothing. Then something white seemed to 
flash past me, and the table swayed again. 
‘The spirits evidently wish to hold some communication with 
you,’ said the sage, rising and handing me a slate and pencil. ‘Is 
there anything you would like to ask them? If so, write it here. 


Perhaps they will be pleased to show you their power.’ 
I took the slate and offered it to Grant. 





I was surprised to see that the silver bell did not fall 


He declined it. 


‘I have been here so many times before,’ he explained ; ‘I do 


not require to be convinced of the power of the spirits. 


But this 


is a good opportunity for you to test it. Ask something that no 
living being but yourself can answer.’ 
‘There is no need to let me see what you write,’ said the 


sage. 


‘The spirits do not require to be enlightened by me.’ 


So saying, he walked to the doorway, and stood looking into 


the court, with his back turned towards me. 


The contralto voice 


had ceased, and a soft melody was being played upon the lute. 


I considered seriously what I should write. 


It occurred to 


me that, on such occasions as the present, people frequently inquire 
the cause of some sudden death. It also crossed my mind that a 
certain sceptical friend of mine had once remarked contemptuously 
on the utter want of originality manifested in the questions of 


would-be investigators into spiritualistic phenomena. 


Men were 


like sheep, he told me; establish a precedent, and it was sure to 
be followed: the so-called mediums knew pretty well, beforehand, 
what their customers would want to know. Ask something un- 
usual, and, ten to one, the spirits would happen to be otherwise 


engaged just then. 


He maintained, too, that it was the fashion 


at séances to spell out the replies to questions put by sitters, the 
medium pointing to each letter of the alphabet in turn, and the 
spirits rapping on the table whenever the right letter was reached. 
This only meant, he said, that the nervous man unconsciously gave 
indications to the medium, which guided his hand to the letter 


required. 


Thus thinking, I remembered that whilst recently staying 
with a married sister on the borders of a large town in the north 
of England, I had seen a very beautiful but sad-looking lady drive 
past us in the street. In my sister’s last letter to me, she had 
informed me that the lady I had so much admired had died in 


circumstances which had privately excited a good deal of suspicion. 
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I determined that I would ask the cause of her death. Should 
subsequent inquiries prove the question to have been correctly 
answered, I should indeed be convinced of the supernatural source 
of the information. Mere thought-reading would in this instance 
be unavailing, since I myself was in ignorance on the subject. In 
this strange land, and with an Oriental medium who spoke not a 
word of English, I felt that the test was a perfectly satisfactory 
one, but to make it the more conclusive I would not even disclose 
the lady’s surname. So I wrote on the slate in English— 

‘ Areté D What did you die of ?’ 

I laid it on the table beside me, taking care that the writing 
should be turned downwards, and told the sage that I had 
finished. 

He immediately left the doorway and came towards us. As 
he did so I noticed that his countenance had undergone a change. 
He was deadly pale and his breath came fast. This seemed to me to 
vouch for his sincerity. Ordinary conjurers remain calm and un- 
moved; but the medium, who is the means through which 
spiritual influence is conveyed to others, and by whose mediation 
alone spiritualistic phenomena become possible, is always more or 
less perturbed and exhausted by his ministrations. I was con- 
vinced that this extreme agitation could not have been wholly 
simulated. The man looked as if he were wrestling with some- 
thing or some one, and appeared to suffer keenly in the process. 
He came and stood opposite to me and subjected me to a swiit 
but searching glance. If he wanted to read both my question 
and answer in my thoughts, he could only be partially successful. 
I returned his gaze tranquilly. Presently he said in a low quiver- 
ing voice : 

‘An English spirit wishes to communicate with you. I can- 
not speak her language, and it is pain tome to fail. But perhaps 
she will write what she has to say.’ 

Grant and I both looked instinctively at the blank side of the 
slate which lay uppermost. No writing appeared there. 

For a few seconds there was a dead silence. Even the music 
had ceased. Our expectations were at their highest pitch. The 

sage stood with his arms folded, his lips parted, his eyes fixed on 
the slate, still seeming absorbed in some inward struggle. Though 
my question was a hard one, his aspect inspired me with a strong 
belief. At length he turned to me and said: 

‘She will write through me. She reveals tomehername. I 
can see it before me.’ 

With closed eyes and with a manifest effort he spelt the 
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Christian name, as though it were strange to him, and he were 
afraid to attempt to pronounce it. Then he bared his left arm 
and muttered some indistinct words, rubbing his arm meanwhile 
just. below the elbow with the fingers of the right hand. I soon 
saw scarlet marks appearing on the bare arm. Presently he 
stopped and showed it to us. With astonishment and bewilder- 
ment I read these words, raised on the skin in red letters: ‘J 
was poisoned.’ 

‘What does it mean?’ asked the sage, again fixing his eyes 
on my face with a curiously watchful expression. 

Grant translated the words into French for him. 

‘And isit right ?’ he inquired. ‘Is itas monsieur expected ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you,’ I rejoined. ‘I merely heard that this 
lady was dead, and I wished to learn the manner of her death.’ 

He bowed and said he hoped the gentlemen were satisfied. 

We told him we were perfectly satisfied. Of course, I added, 
we could not judge of the correctness of the information given 
us until we had ascertained all the circumstances of the unfortu- 
nate lady’s death. He smiled slightly at this, and assured us that 
the spirits never made mistakes ; adding that weariness compelled 
him to request us to excuse him from prolonging the sitting 
further that day. It was evident from his appearance that he 
told the truth ; we therefore paid our fee—a sufficiently high one 
—and left the enchanted precincts. Meanwhile he had drawn 
his sleeve down over his arm; and it did not occur to me to in- 
quire if the writing had faded away. I regretted afterwards that 
I had omitted to do so. 

Our magician conducted us himself into the portico, and as we 
passed through it the sweet female voices once more sang an un- 
accompanied part-song, the rich harmonies of which rang in my 
ears long after it had ceased to be audible. In the hall the sage 
bowed his farewell, and here the native man-servant was waiting 
to conduct us to the threshold. 

On emerging into the garden the bright sunlight seemed to 
awaken us from a strange but blissful trance. The brilliancy of 
the blue sky, the glitter of the fountains, and the gay blossoms of 
the flowering shrubs, all seemed to dazzle us after the dimness 
and fragrant coolness of the mysterious abode we had just quitted. 
It was not until we had passed through the outer doorway into the 
long, straight road bordered by lofty palms, that Grant turned to 
me and said: 

‘Well, what do you think of it all?’ 

At that moment a long string of camels was passing, led or 
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mounted by brown men in picturesque garments, who were re- 
turning home after selling fruit and vegetables in the city. The 
laughter and chatter of these light-hearted people recalled me 
more effectually to myself. 

‘What do you think of it all?’ Grant repeated. 

‘It is very wonderful,’ I answered. ‘I hardly know what to 
think. The whole performance beats anything I ever saw in my 
life.’ 

‘And if it should prove that the lady you asked about did 
meet her death by poison, you would no longer doubt the power 
of the spirits, would you ?’ 

‘Certainly not ; but, of course, I may be unable to ascertain 
anything further.’ 

‘That would be a pity. I am ready to bet you any money 
that you were told the truth this afternoon.’ 

My wife and I being compelled to begin our homeward journey 
a day or two later, I was unable to pay the sage a second visit. 
At this my wife rejoiced. She had refused to accompany me to 
his house, and believing as she did that spiritualism was an 
invention of the evil one, she strongly disapproved of what she 
was pleased to call my new fad. Her opinion was very soon con- 
firmed, for, on regaining my home in England, I found another 
letter from my sister which had arrived during my absence. 
Herein she gave me a startling piece of news. More evidence 
had just come to light respecting Areté Dalrymple’s death, and 
little doubt was now entertained that she had died by poison. 
Strong suspicion attached to her husband, who had left the place 
directly after her death, and had not been seen since. Though 
my sister knew the Dalrymples by sight only, she was naturally 
much interested in the matter. The voluntary deposition of a 
chemist who had supplied the husband with drugs, had, she said, 
attracted public attention to damaging circumstances which had 
at first merely been whispered about in private. 

To me this intelligence came as welcome confirmation of the 
supernatural character of the message conveyed to me in so 
singular a manner by my wise man of the East. My wife, on the 
contrary, was but the more convinced of the interference of the 
powers of darkness in mundane affairs. In my eagerness to 
pursue my investigations of occult phenomena, I disregarded her 
repeated entreaties to me to abandon such wicked practices, and 
when I learnt shortly afterwards that this fresh evidence, referred 
to by my sister, had not been forthcoming until after my visit to 
the sage, I became a firm adherent of the spiritualistic doctrines 
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then in vogue. I constantly attended séances, not to investigate, 
but to be taught; I confirmed the faith of the wavering; I 
recommended visitors to the East to make the acquaintance of the 
sage. Doubtless I was instrumental in procuring him many new 
customers. 

In course of time my wife and I were invited to spend a week 
at my sister’s house. I felt bound to accept this invitation, though 
I looked forward to the visit with no little trepidation. My 
brother-in-law, Tom Crofton, was a promising young medical man, 
a devoted husband to my sister, and a thoroughly good fellow 
generally. But he was notorious for being a relentless tease, and 
however little I had minded his assaults formerly, I was conscious 
just now of having a weak place in my armour. For there were 
certain subjects which Tom held to be fair game for ridicule: sea- 
sickness was one; nervousness was another. On these points, 
age might be expected to bring wisdom, but unfortunately he 
had another prejudice, which I regarded as infinitely more 
serious. He habitually divided all believers in spiritualism into 
two classes—knaves and fools; and boasted that he could tell in 
a moment to which class a man belonged. If any one averred 
that he had seen a spirit, Tom good-naturedly recommended him 
a dose of bromide of potassium. Nothing like taking it in time, 
he would tell him. If any one confessed to a presentiment of 
coming woe, Tom begged him to wait until it had come, and to 
take horse exercise in the meantime. It was just possible, he 
would say, that the woe might not turn up after all—expected 
guests so often don’t—and it would really be a pity to waste so 
much misery over nothing. In short, Tom was a terrible fellow, and 
when I thought of the week to be spent at The Firs, I trembled. 

It surprised me, therefore, to find on my arrival that I was not 
immediately rallied on my credulity. Yet I scarcely felt grateful 
for the consideration shown me, unless, indeed, we define gratitude 
as the ‘ expectation of favours to come ;’ for there was a twinkle 
in Tom’s eye which betokened mischief, and his total silence con- 
cerning my recent conversion was in itself an ominous sign. 
Reticence had never been one of his characteristics, especially if 
there was any fun to be got out of anybody. 

We had been at The Firs a day or two before the conversation 
turned on my Eastern sage. Tom and I were sitting over our 
wine one evening after the ladies had left the dining-room, and 
he had been asking me a variety of questions on Oriental customs 
with evident keen interest. As soon as I had gratified his 
curiosity on these points, he said with a roguish glance at me: 
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‘ And now, old chap, let’s hear all about the conjuring tricks.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked, though I knew only too well. 

‘Why, the ring trick, and writing on the arm, and all that. 
I want to find out how they’re done. Mary and I saw a conjurer 
in Belgium who did the linking business with our own rings; all 
fair and aboveboard that, because he didn’t pretend it was any- 
thing but a trick. But just tell me about the writing. I’ve been 
wondering how in the world it’s managed.’ 

I did not like this at all. There was something humiliating 
in being told that a professed conjurer could perform a feat which 
I regarded as supernatural. I had become quite a lion amongst 
the spiritualists in consequence of my Eastern experiences, and I 
had no desire to be bereft of my new honours. 

‘Do you mean to say that the man you saw in Belgium actually 
linked your own rings together?’ I inquired. ‘That would be a 
miracle, and no trick. Occult means must have been employed 
for the purpose, whether they were confessed to or not.’ 

‘ Have some more wine,’ said Tom. 

I declined it. He helped himself to some nuts, and began 
cracking them with great cheerfulness. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he continued, ‘ no one imagines for a moment 
that there was any miracle about it. The greater portion of this 
conjuring art consists in deceiving the senses. The rings appeared 
to us to be linked, and that was the trick.’ 

‘Your senses must be very easily deceived,’ was my not very 
polite rejoinder. 

I felt put out, yet was angry with myself for being so. 

‘Yes,’ he answered good-temperedly, ‘quite so. Why, you’re 
drinking nothing, Frank. You really distress me. I got up this 
bottle of 47 on purpose for you. Just halfa glass? That’s right. 
Let’s see now, what were we talking about? Oh, our senses; 
yes, they are very easily deceived, as you say. Indeed, that little 
Belgian whipper-snapper served Mary and me pretty much as your 
fine gentleman in the chameleon gown seems to have served you 
and Grant. It shows what a mistake it is to suppose that we all 
see things exactly as they are. Impressions can only be conveyed 
to our brains through our senses, and if these go wrong, the im- 
pression is incorrect. I regard conjurers as very useful members 
of society, because they illustrate that principle. But the writing 
on the arm, now, won’t you try and describe it to me?’ 

‘There would be nothing in merely doing the writing,’ I 
replied with some impatience. ‘Supposing you could find out 
how it is done—supposing the ring-linking to be nothing but a 
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trick—you still have to explain how my fine gentleman, as you 
call him, knew the cause of Mrs. Dalrymple’s death before it was 
known here.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ said Tom with exasperating heartiness. ‘I was 
just thinking so myself. How well we agree! As you say, that 
is the thing to account for, and it seems almost as hard a nut to 
crack as this one in my hand. Ah, this one has given in; and 
iook, there is nothing inside it after all that fuss! So it will be 
with your nut, Frank ; take my word for it.’ 

I grew very uneasy. ‘There was something in Tom’s manner 
which implied that he knew more of this affair than he chose to 
tell. A horrible suspicion crossed my mind which sent a cold 
feeling up my back. Was the whole thing a hoax? Had he and 
Mary invented the story of the supposed poisoning? Had the 
sage made a random guess, and had they pretended that it was 
correct, in order that they might have the pleasure of laughing at 
me ? 

But an instant’s consideration reassured me on that point. 
Mary would scarcely have made such a statement in writing if it 
had not been true ; and, although I had despatched a letter to her 
immediately after the séance, telling her all that had occurred, 
and asking the cause of Mrs. Dalrymple’s death, the date of the 
letter I had found awaiting my arrival in England showed that it 
had been sent off prior to the receipt of my question. And then 
the .emotion and exhaustion displayed by the sage after his exer 
tions as medium, had undoubtedly been real. 

I had scarcely recovered my self-possession when Mary hurried 
into the room. 

‘Tom!’ she cried, ‘Tom, do listen. I’ve lost my umbrella; 
I can’t find it anywhere. I’m afraid I must have left it some- 
where when I was out shopping to-day, but I can’t think where, 
unless it was in the cab. What ever shall I do?’ 

As this umbrella was the gift of her husband, and as he had 
carved the handle for her himself, the loss was a serious one. 

‘Careless little woman!’ said Tom. ‘ Never mind, I dare say 
we shall find it again. I'll start off into town at once and make 
some inquiries on my way to the Hunts; they don’t expect me 
till half-past nine, so I shall have plenty of time.’ 

He had already so large a practice that it was seldom his good 
fortune to spend an evening at home; I therefore respected him 
for his good-nature. To me the interruption was welcome. For 
the present I escaped interrogation. 

Tom being kept out late that night, I saw no more of him till 
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the following morning at breakfast. When he wished me good 
morning I observed that his face wore a particularly radiant, 
triumphant expression, so I inquired if he had found the um- 
brella. 

‘No,’ he said, laughing. ‘I didn’t find the umbrella, but I 
found something else. Dug for a rabbit and found a fox—such a 
fox, too!—eh, Mary ?’ 

My sister laughed merrily, and my wife and I looked at one 
another in perplexity. 

‘Won't you explain this enigma ?’ I asked. 

‘ By-and-by,’ he rejoined. ‘ You'll know soon enough. Don’t 
anticipate, old boy; it would spoil the fun. I’ve got a pleasant 
little surprise for you, that’s all.’ 

I felt alarmed. These hilarious moods of his were dangerous. 

Breakfast over, Tom asked me if I would drive into town with 
him and bring the dog-cart back. His man was wanted at home, 
he said. Would I oblige him by playing groom for once? I 
consented, with some misgivings, and before long we were speed- 
ing through narrow streets, and past rookeries of dirty, crowded 
dwellings. 

‘Nasty part of the town,’ said Tom cheerfully. ‘ How true it 
is that fortune loves a bathos! How different this slum must be 
from that paradise of yours, full of fountains and palm trees! 
What a contrast must this smoky atmosphere, with all its com- 
plicated odours, seem to you after that cloudless sky and those 
Eastern perfumes! Do you know, Frank, I am actually coming 
round to your opinion? The whole set-out is a miracle, or next 
door to it.’ 

‘What on earth are you driving at ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘ At the police station,’ replied Tom tranquilly. 

Sure enough, there it was, right in front of us; and a moment 
later we drew up at the door. 

‘Come in, and see if they’ve found the umbrella yet,’ said 
Tom. ‘I called here about it last night.’ 

A little ragged urchin held the horse, and we entered. 

‘Good morning,’ said Tom to the inspector whom we found 
within. ‘I’ve brought you the gentleman who may be able to 
give you information concerning your sly friend. Here, Frank, 
what do you think of this work of art ?’ 

What could this eccentric brother-in-law of mine be referring 
to? Mechanically I looked in the direction in which he pointed, 
and straight before me, hanging on the white wall, I saw a portrait. 
Though roughly executed in chalks, it was powerfully drawn, and 
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the artist, whoever he might be, had seized the likeness with 
unerring skill. I say the likeness, for I knew the face. No one 
who had once seen that curiously sinister expression, those watch- 
ful eyes, that long thin nose, could fail to recognise the portrait. 
I gazed at it spell-bound. The man here represented wore a 
beard and had no turban on his head, but I knew him all the 
same. 

‘How did he come here ?’ I stammered. 

‘Tell the gentleman all about it,’ said Tom to the inspector. 

‘That portrait,’ the man rejoined, ‘was drawn from memory 
by a convict, an artist by profession. The original—a Jew named 
Salomon—resided here for a short time under the name of 
Dalrymple. He is said to have made his living in various ways 
on the Continent, chiefly by conjuring and money-lending. He 
disappeared from the town directly after his wife’s death, and we 
found no trace of him till Mr. Crofton came here last night.’ 

I turned faint. 

‘Tom, take me away,’ I gasped. 

‘ The gentleman isn’t well,’ said Tom. ‘The fact is, your place 
is horridly stuffy. The trouble I have to make you fellows under- 
stand the value of fresh air is really amazing. Come outside, 
Frank. Very odd coincidence this, isn’t it? Really almost a 
miracle, as I told you. Directly I heard about your séance from 
Mary, I felt sure that you had been taken in by this rogue himself, 
for though I had never seen him I knew he was an Oriental in spite 
of his sham name. The state of mind he was in at your question 
was so fishy, for of course he managed to see the writing somehow. 
Your description of him, too, tallied with what the police told me 
of his personal appearance ; but the thing was to prove his identity, 
and when I saw that picture up there last night, I was charmed, 
I can tell you. All I had to do was to put you in front of it. 
Sharp chap, that conjurer! They say he lived in strict retirement 
in this country so that no one should recognise him. Of course 
he couldn’t allow for an artist-friend drawing him from memory!’ 

‘ But,’ I said with an effort, ‘if he had done it himself, he 
surely would never have admitted that ; 

‘Oh, it took some courage to answer your-question for you, no 
doubt; but I suppose he saw that you had no suspicion of the 
truth, and a correct reply was bound to be an excellent advertise- 
ment. The impudence of such rogues is unbounded.’ 





CYRIL BENNETT, 











Wr. Calvert’s Frailtp. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE attention which Mr. Calvert paid to Mary Faber when he met 
her at; Eastbourne was to a certain extent excusable; because, 
though nothing had resulted from their acquaintance except a 
flirtation, his intentions had originally been of a serious kind. It 
was only after he had pondered over the question often, and 
anxiously, that he had come to the conclusion that marriage was 
impossible. He had no private means, and if he relinquished his 
fellowship, his income derived from tuition would not suffice to 
maintain a wife in comfort. It is true that, by devoting more 
time to lecturing and private pupils, he might materially have 
increased his earnings, but Mr. Calvert had scarcely contemplated 
this step, as he could not give up those studies which now 
occupied his leisure, and which were to crown his brilliant 
scholarship. If the young lady had only had a little money of 
her own all would have been right ; but Colonel Faber, who wore 
his heart upon his sleeve, and was too honest for this world, as soon 
as he noticed Mr. Calvert’s partiality for his daughter, contrived 
to let him know that she would have no dowry. 

So, after having been inmates of the same boarding establish- 
ment for several weeks, they bade each other farewell. The 
parting seemed commonplace enough, yet Mr. Calvert felt much 
dejected, and there was a slight tremor in the girl’s voice as she 
said good-bye. 

Mary Faber could scarcely be called pretty, but she had a 
bright, sympathetic expression, which was very attractive. She 
was twenty, but being rather small she looked a year younger. 
She was very intelligent, and but for a somewhat schoolgirlish 
manner might have been termed intellectual. 

Mr. Calvert on leaving Eastbourne had resolved to forget her, 
but he did not find this process so easy as he had supposed. 
Many a time that winter, even in the midst of his studies, the 
last tremulous accents of her voice recurred to the scholar, and 
filled him with self-upbraidings ; and sometimes, in moments of 
loneliness or dejection, his thoughts were brightened by the 
memory of her tender eyes. 
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CHAPTER II, 


AmonG the means of emolument open to the young fellow of 
Merton was work as an examiner. He was one of the moderators 
in the Honour School, and had recentty been appointed classical 
examiner at St. Margaret’s College, Manchester. This institution 
had just been founded by the munificent donations of the 
merchants and manufacturers of Lancashire, for the higher 
education of women. It was at the end of the first academical 
year that Mr. Calvert was to enter upon his duties, and for this 
purpose he left Oxford for the north one day in the beginning of 
May. It was only in Latin that he was to examine the students 
of St. Margaret’s, as the directors had only been feeling their 
way the first year, and had not included Greek in the curriculum, 
although it figured conspicuously in the prospectus which had 
been issued for the following year. 

Mr. Calvert was glad that the examination was to be conducted 
by paper work only, and that there was no viva voce, as he would 
have shrunk from testing separately a hundred young ladies in 
classical lore. 

On the evening of his arrival in Manchester, Mr. Calvert was 
seated in a private room of the chief hotel in the suburb where 
St. Margaret’s was situated. He had dined, and was just about 
to begin some important writing, on account of which he had 
secured his retirement. He had scarcely put pen to paper, how- 
ever, ere he was interrupted. A servant entered to tell him that 
a lady had called, who wished to see him if he were disengaged. 

‘There must be a mistake,’ said Mr. Calvert with some im- 
patience ; ‘I am not the person she desires.’ 

‘She is a young lady, sir,’ said the man in a smooth tone. 

‘Then that settles the question,’ responded Mr. Calvert 
energetically, ‘as I know no young ladies here; and there is no 
young lady, whom I know, who would call on me at an hotel.’ 

‘I am sorry I have made a mistake, sir,’ replied the man, 
although he felt confident that he had made no mistake. But as 
he had supposed that the young lady had called by appointment, 
he had omitted to ask for her name, and he went off for that 
purpose. Presently he returned bearing a small tray. At this 
second interruption Mr. Calvert was about to utter an angry 
exclamation, when the servant said : 

‘The lady has sent her card, sir, and would like if possible to 
see you alone,’ 
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Mr. Calvert’s brow contracted, and his lips tightened as he 
took the card; but on glancing at it his features suddenly re- 
laxed, becoming first red and then pale. He rose and placed 
one of his hands on the back of a chair, as though he needed 
some support. ' 

‘ Shall I show the lady up, sir?’ asked the man confidently. 

Mr. Calvert gave assent in a scarcely audible voice, and re- 
mained motionless, as though in a dream, while he read again 
and again the name— 

‘Miss Mary Faber.’ 

While he stood lost in wonder, suddenly he became conscious 
of a presence that thrilled him, and looking up he saw a girl 
entering the room. He knew it was Mary, and advancing 
mechanically, he took her hand, but owing to her dress he almost 
failed to recognise her at first. She had a very schoolgirlish 
appearance. She had on a thick jacket, which seemed to lessen 
her height ; and an old-fashioned Quaker-like bonnet, instead of 
making her look older, had an opposite effect. She was blushing 
painfully, and was evidently nervous and excited. 

‘Miss Faber!’ exclaimed Mr. Calvert in a tone that expressed 
his astonishment, ‘ I am very pleased to see you. Is there any- 
thing I am able to do for you ?’ 

‘Oh yes, a great deal,’ was the quickly spoken reply. 

‘Pray sit down, Miss Faber.’ 

‘Oh no,’ replied the girl, ‘I mustn’t stay; and I do hope 
you'll forgive me for coming, as I know that what I am doing, 
and am going to ask you, is wrong, dreadfully wrong. Nothing, 
believe me, Mr. Calvert, but necessity would have brought me 
here. I can’t explain everything; but if you only knew. Will 
you please help me?’ 

‘If it lies in my power to benefit you in any way, you may 
rely on my assistance.’ 

‘You promise?’ Since she had entered the room, the old 
tender expression that had haunted Mr. Calvert so often during 
the winter had come into her eyes, and now at his kindly spoken 
words they were filled with tears. As he looked at her he 
fervently hoped that he should be able to do her the service which 
she had come to seek. 

‘I promise,’ he answered emphatically ; ‘I shall aid you in 
whatever way lies in my power.’ 

‘Then,’ rejoined Mary eagerly, ‘I wish you to pass me.’ 

*To do what?’ asked Mr. Calvert in considerable bewilder- 
ment. 
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‘To pass me,’ repeated the girl, and then she quickly pro- 
ceeded to explain: ‘I am a student at St. Margaret’s, and have 
known for some time that you were to examine in Latin. It is the 
only subject of which I am afraid, as I have not been studying it 
so long as the other subjects, and much depends on my getting 
through in all. So, having accidentally heard to-night where you 
were staying, it suddenly occurred to me to come to you and ask 
this favour.’ 

Mr. Calvert remained for some time gazing at her in astonish- 
ment. It took him a little while to rightly comprehend her 
meaning. At length he said: 

‘Is it possible that you fully realise the nature of the request 
you are making ?’ 

‘I know it is very wrong,’ acknowledged Mary, ‘but so much 
depends Then, Mr. Calvert, you know you have promised,’ she 
added quickly, in an agitated tone. 

‘TI will not break my word to you, but shall do as you request,’ 
said Mr. Calvert in a constrained voice. 

‘Thank you so much,’ and ere he had time to say anything 
more she had bidden him good-bye, touched his hand, and 
hurriedly left the room. 





CuapTer III, 


WHEN he found himself again alone Mr. Calvert sat down to 
collect his thoughts, which were slightly confused by the unex- 
pected events which had just occurred. The suddenness and 
strangeness of the interview would of themselves have been suffi- 
cient to disconcert Mr. Calvert, but it was the nature of the.pro- 
mise he had made which was disturbing him most. 

When the fitst stage of his bewilderment had passed by, it 
would be hard to say whether he was more surprised at Miss Faber 
for having made the request, or at himself for having granted it. 
Although reflection did not place his promise in a more favourable 
light, he did not purpose to retract it. He was conscious of hav- 
ing formerly treated Miss Faber with a want of candour, and he 
was determined not again to give her cause to doubt his faith. 

It is true that he was now contemplating the deliberate neglect 
of his duties as examiner; yet he did not consider his conduct by 
any means so culpable as it might have been in certain other cir- 
cumstances—in the schools at Oxford, for example, had any par- 
tiality been possible there. To give a member of an institution for 
young ladies a certificate of proficiency in the Latin language was, 
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Mr. Calvert told himself, a very different thing from favouring a 
young man at a university examination, and, to do him justice, he 
would have heen incapable of displaying any unfairness at an 
Oxford competition. In the present case, notwithstanding his 
casuistry, he was severe enough in his self-condemnation. He 
had fallen greatly in his own esteem; but the sense of his own 
delinquency was trivial compared with the pain he felt on account 
of Mary Faber’s perverted notions of rectitude. When he had 
first seen her that night, her quaint dress, troubled looks, and 
supplicating voice had all touched his heart, and it seemed as 
though his love, which for a while had been latent, had suddenly 
grown stronger than ever. But seeing that her sense of honour 
was so weak, he told himself that she could never be anything 
more to him, even if circumstances, which were now adverse to 
their union, were unexpectedly to become favourable. It was 
with a sinking heart that Mr. Calvert told himself that he could 
never respect or trust one who had contrived a deception, and had 
incited him to become the partner of her guilt. When he had 
fulfilled his promise he resolved to forget her. 

Next day Mr. Calvert entered upon his duties as examiner at 
St. Margaret’s. There were nearly a hundred candidates who took 
up Latin. He put the written papers which were handed to him 
in a bag, and returned with them to Oxford. The first papers to 
be opened by him were those which bore the name ‘ Mary Faber.’ 
The very sight of the neat handwriting was sufficient to send a 
thrill through the heart of the examiner. He did not need to 
read much in order to see that she had done very badly, so he 
decided not to torture his conscience further, and without reading 
any more he placed to her credit the minimum number of marks 
necessary for passing. He then tied up Mary’s papers carefully, 
and having laid them in his desk, he proceeded to discharge his 
duties to the best of his ability. 

About a week after he had sent in his reports he received a 
printed list containing the names of those candidates who had 
passed in not less than five subjects, and who were, therefore, 
entitled to honours. He scanned the list eagerly, because, not- 
withstanding Mary’s ignorance of Latin, he remembered how 
clever and well-read she was, and thought it not impossible that 
he should see her name. He began about the middle of the list 
and read downwards, but he did not find that which he sought. 
It was almost with a feeling of satisfaction that he noted the 
absence of her name, as he was thus relieved from the self» 
reproach of having aided her unfairly to attain a place of distinction. 
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When he reached the end of the list, Mr. Calvert began to read 
upwards from the point at which he had started. At last, when 
he reached the top, he breathed a sigh of relief; but this was 
quickly followed by a startled exclamation of surprise and con- 
sternation, for there, standing apart from the others, was the 
name of Mary Faber as the first student of her year, and the 
winner of the Brackenbury scholarship of a hundred guineas, 
which had been presented to St. Margaret’s by a well-known 
manufacturer. Then Mr. Calvert read in the remarks appended 
to the list that the student who had gained the valuable prize, 
though she had barely succeeded to pass in Latin, had been first 
in mathematics, first in English, first in French, and third in 
German. 

Mr. Calvert’s hand trembled slightly as L2 laid down the paper, 
and his pale face wore an expression of pain. He was harassed 
by conflicting emotions, as love and his admiration of the girl’s 
talents alternated with detestation of the deceit in which he had 
shared. In any circumstances, he told himself, it was bad enough 
to have given her an undeserved certificate of proficiency; but to 
have enabled her unfairly to carry off this valuable prize from the 
other competitors seemed almost like felony, even though he had 
unwittingly brought about this grave result. 

If he had trifled with Miss Faber’s affections when he met her 
at Eastbourne, the remorse he was now enduring was almost suffi- 
cient punishment. If he could have acknowledged his own fault, 
without betraying her confidence, he would have done so; but 
this was impossible. So it only remained for him to forget her, 
and to avoid in the future any conduct which might produce such 
regrettable consequences, 


CuapTer - LV. 


It was chiefly owing to the solicitations of his friends that Mr. 
Calvert a few months later became a candidate for the head- 
mastership of the great public school of Canonbury. Mr. Calvert 
had been educated at Canonbury, where he was the first of his 
year, and subsequently by his brilliant cayeer at Oxford he had 
conferred additional renown upon the old school. He was also 
known to be a skilful teacher, and to possess rare powers of organ- 
isation. All this was of course to his advantage; but, on the 
other hand, his youthfulness seemed to militate against his 
chances of success. Many, however, who were well qualified to 
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judge, believed that he would be the successful candidate, as it 
was understood that the electors were anxious, if possible, to ap- 
point a young man who would devote the best years of his life to 
the work, and who, having a proper sense of the widening scope 
of modern studies, would be free from old-fashioned prejudices. 

The master of Joseph’s College, Oxford, was in virtue of his 
office one of the governors of Canonbury School. When, there- 
fore, Mr. Calvert one morning received a note requesting him to 
call on this elector, he knew that he must be one of those whose 
appointment was being contemplated, and that the master of 
Joseph’s had been deputed to ascertain his views on certain 
points, or to obtain some pledge from him regarding his policy 
should the choice fall upon him. 

Nor was Mr. Calvert mistaken. After a few commonplace 
observations, the master of Joseph's said to him: 

‘In becoming a candidate for the head-mastership of Canon- 
bury, you were doubtless unaware that in two important particu- 
lars you are really ineligible.’ 

‘I was certainly not aware of the fact,’ replied Mr. Calvert, 
supposing that his age must certainly be one of the objections 
found to him. 

‘You are not in orders,’ said the master, ‘and it is necessary 
that the head-master of Canonbury should be a clergyman. It is 
true that there is no statutory regulation to this effect; but the 
head-masters have hitherto invariably been in orders, and the 
electors decline to form a new precedent by appointing a lay- 
man.’ 

‘For some time I have intended to enter the Church; and I 
certainly could not conceive of Canonbury having a head-master 
who was not in orders.’ 

‘Very good,’ replied the master blandly. ‘One of the objec- 
tions of which I spoke is therefore removed.’ The master gazed 
into the fire for a little in silence, in an abstracted manner which 
he had. At length he said: 

‘I did not suppose the objections were insurmountable,’ and 
he gazed into the fire again in a tantalising way. 

‘The electors are of opinion,’ he continued after a little, ‘ that 
the head-master of Canonbury should be a married man. He has 
the domestic care of a number of boys, who reside in his house; 
he must entertain the masters, and in some cases the parents or 
guardians of the pupils; and these things he cannot do satisfac- 
torily unless he has a wife. What is your opinion on this point, 
Mr. Calvert ?’ 
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It was not so easy as before for the fellow of Merton to give a 
reply; and ere he spoke a half-stifled sigh escaped him. The 
master seemed to have no wish to hurry him, and was looking 
placidly into the fire. From his apparent apathy it seemed almost 
as if some other matter were now occupying the attention of the 
venerable head of Joseph’s. He prided himself on his skill in 
the discernment of character and in his knowledge of human 
nature, and perhaps he had anticipated Mr. Calvert’s reply. 

‘Do I understand you to say,’ asked Mr. Calvert at length, 
‘that only a man who is married can be appointed ?’ 

‘We would not regard as ineligible one who was about to enter 
the state of matrimony at an early date,’ was the significant 
answer. 

The master continued to look calmly in the fire, but Mr. 
Calvert was breathing quickly, and in his breast there raged a 
tempest of emotion. 

‘I think,’ he said at length, ‘that the electors are right, as 
there is no doubt that the head-master would discharge his duties 
better if he were married.’ 

On hearing this the master rose, and extended his hand to bid 
his visitor good morning. 

‘I shall communicate your opinions to the other electors,’ he 
said. 

It would have been difficult for a thought-reader to discern 
any gradations of feeling from the touch of the plump hand of 
the master of Joseph’s, but unless Mr. Calvert was mistaken, 
when he bade the master good-bye he could plainly feel a slight 
pressure of congratulation. 

A few days later it was announced that Mr. Calvert had been 
appointed head-master of Canonbury. 

Rarely, if ever, before had so great a prize in scholarship 
fallen to so young aman. An income of several thousands a year 
was attached to the post, which in numerous instances had led 
directly to a bishopric. But, amid the congratulations that were 
showered upon him by his friends, Mr. Calvert was far from being 
happy. He was aware, though he had given no direct pledge, 
that he had received the appointment subject to the condition of 
his marrying. He had indeed attained to honour and riches, but 
the good things of the world seemed to have now fallen in value. 
In certain circumstances how different his feelings would have 
been! 

He blamed himself for not speaking to Miss Faber according 
to the dictates of his heart ere they parted at Eastbourne. It 
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was true that he did not then possess the means of marrying, but 
a little reflection would have taught him, not indeed to expect the 
brilliant fortune that had befallen him, but to understand that. his 
circumstances must ere long change for the better. Under his 
guidance he felt sure she would have been incapable of any serious 
fault. But marriage with Mary Faber was now out of the question. 
It was impossible that he could enter upon his great responsibili- 
ties—which Mr. Calvert was earnestly hoping he might be enabled 
faithfully to discharge—united to one who, failing in her own 
sense of honour, had prevailed upon him to perform an act which 
he must ever regret. The only course which now seemed open 
to him was to seek some lady whose attainments and disposition 
fitted her to be his companion, and to aid him with her sympathy. 
More he would not ask from her, and could not give, as he felt 
that he was doomed to a loveless life. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. CALVERT’s only sister was wife of the rector of Spindle- 
ton. This lady was considerably older than her brother, and took 
a matronly interest in him. When, therefore, he confided to her 
the fact that he was anxious to marry before entering upon his 
new duties, his sister determined to do her best to aid him in pro- 
curing a suitable wife. Neither to his sister nor to any one else 
did Mr. Calvert communicate the fact that his matrimonial projects 
were not altogether voluntary. 

In mentally reviewing the young ladies of her acquaintance 
the rector’s wife was not long in making her selection. Ladies 
bent on match-making do generally form their decisions with 
promptitude. It had already been arranged that Mr. Calvert was 
to come on a short visit to the rectory, and as he was expected 
soon, his sister resolved to take no active steps in furtherance of 
her plans till after his arrival. 

During the evening on which he came she made no allusion 
to the matter which was occupying so much of her thoughts; but 
on the following day she told him that she knew of a lady who 
could not fail to make him an excellent wife. She added for his 
information that the young lady in question belonged to a good 
family, but that her father had been unfortunate in money matters, 
and was now wholly dependent on his daughter, who was one of 
the chief mistresses in the local High School for Girls. 
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This description did not sound very promising to Mr. Calvert, 
whose face as he listened assumed a doubtful expression, which 
was not dispelled even when his sister exclaimed enthusiastically 
that the young lady in question was a dear, sweet, unselfish girl, 
who could not fail to make a devoted wife, while her accomplish- 
ments left nothing to be desired. Finally, his sister informed 
Mr. Calvert that she had invited the young lady and her father to 
dinner that evening in order to meet him. 

On hearing this intelligence Mr. Calvert sighed somewhat 
wearily, and began to think that he had made a mistake in sup- 
posing that his sister could aid him in carrying out his matrimonial 
projects. 

In the evening the two guests arrived before Mr. Calvert had 
quite finished dressing, and as he entered the drawing-room he 
heard a gentleman talking whose voice seemed familiar to him, 
though he could not remember to whom it belonged. He did not 
remain long in doubt, as on passing a screen that at first had 
obscured his view, he saw to his astonishment Colonel Faber 
standing talking to the rector, while seated on a couch by his 
sister’s side was Mary, looking in a plain white dress more attrac- 
tive than ever. 

The hostess was genuinely surprised to find that her guests 
were acquainted with her brother, and as she looked keenly at 
Mary Faber, while her brother was taking the young lady’s hand, 
a beam of honest pleasure passed over the matronly features of 
the rector’s wife. 

At dinner Colonel Faber, with his usual ingenuousness, told 
Mr. Calvert that shortly after he had met him he had been per- 
suaded to embark his small capital in trade, and had soon lost all 
he had. The colonel added, not without a touch of pride, that 
he was now solely dependent on his little girl, who was able to 
earn a good income; and he toJd Mr. Calvert that if he could find 
time to call at their little cottage, it would give him much pleasure 
to see him there. 

During dinner only a few commonplace observations passed 
between Mary Faber and Mr. Calvert. He did not smoke, and 
while the rector and colonel were enjoying a cigar in the library 
after dinner, he joined the ladies in the drawing-room. Very 
soon afterwards he found himself alone with Miss Faber. 

‘It was a pleasant surprise for me,’ said Mr. Calvert, ‘ to meet 
you here to-night. Although I knew my sister expected a lady 
to dinner, I had no idea she would prove to be you.’ 

‘And as I had never heard her maiden name, when she told 
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me I should meet her brother to-night, of course I had not any 
expectation of seeing you.’ 

Mr. Calvert might be said to possess a dual nature, as in some 
respects he was very natural and human in his thoughts, feelings, 
and actions, but occasionally he became formal and pedantic. The 
one side of Mr. Calvert’s character had been revealed by his flir- 
tation with Miss Faber at Eastbourne, and the other side was 
manifested in the terribly severe view which he had taken of poor 
Mary’s fault. His manner and tone were altogether scholastic 
now, as he said: 

‘It was under very different circumstances, Miss Faber, that 
you and I last met.’ 

The girl’s face crimsoned, her eyes fell, and her quicker 
breathing also betrayed her emotion. Presently, however, she 
looked up at Mr: Calvert with a steadfast, though timid glance, 
and said in an eager tone: 

* I cannot tell you how often I have wished that this opportunity 
might come, when I should be able to explain my motives for 
doing what you must have considered both strange and blame- 
worthy. It was just at the time when father met with his mis- 
fortunes, and he seemed so broken down and dispirited that I felt 
he must for the future be dependent on my exertions. I knew 
that if I took a high place at the college examination I should 
have no difficulty in obtaining a good situation. And, on the 
other hand, if I failed, I knew how difficult my struggle would 
be. With the exception of Latin I had no fear for any of the 
other subjects, as I had always done well in them in our classes ; 
but by the regulations then in force it was necessary to pass in 
Latin, in order to obtain a place on the honour list. Hence the 
fears that distracted me; and when I came to you that night, Mr. 
Calvert, to ask your aid, I was acting thoughtlessly, without 
deliberation, urged by a sudden impulse which was prompted by 
the dread of my father’s destitution.’ 

While he listened, Mr. Calvert’s expression had grown softer ; 
it was the natural element in him that was being manifested now. 
After a brief pause Mary began again, speaking quickly : 

‘No sooner had I returned home than I began to understand 
how foolish and wicked the request was that I had made to you. 
When on pondering over the matter I became aware of the full 
significance of my dishonest petition, I was heartily ashamed of 
myself. Of course I knew then that you would never do what I 
had asked P 
‘What!’ exclaimed Mr. Calvert in a startled voice. 
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‘I knew,’ continued Mary, with a look and tone of candour, 
‘that although you had said you would do as I wished, in order to 
humour me—or perhaps to get rid of me—you would not fail in 
your duty as examiner, but would act with perfect impartiality. 
I was convinced that you were too honourable to be influenced in 
the very least by what I had said. And had I thought otherwise 
then, when I had recovered from my excitement, I assure you, Mr. 
Calvert, that I would have returned, and would have implored you 
to forget every thoughtless word I had spoken.’ 

‘I wish you had!’ exclaimed Mr. Calvert. 

‘I thought it needless; but I hoped that sooner or later I 
might have this opportunity of making an explanation and 
apology.’ 

‘Unfortunately it is too late.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked the young lady in a tone of suspense; for she 
could tell by Mr. Calvert’s look that something serious was 
troubling him. 

‘ Because,’ was his reply, ‘I kept my promise to you, and 
assigned to you the requisite number of marks wndeservedly.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Calvert, how could you ?’ 

‘It is rather superfluous to ask me that question, seeing that 
you obtained from me a binding promise.’ 

Miss Faber looked at him in consternation, but, though her 
lips were parted as if to speak, no sound came from them. 

‘It is a most unfortunate circumstance,’ Mr. Calvert said after 
a pause. 

‘It is simply dreadful,’ was her rejoinder, ‘ for I am nothing 
better than an impostor. I obtained the scholarship wrongfully, 
and I was appointed to my situation by the same unfair means.’ 

In his agitation Mr. Calvert had risen and was pacing up and 
down. 

‘It is bad; very bad,’ he observed after a little, as if in 
soliloquy. 

At this moment the rector and colonel entered the room, so 
that the conference was stopped. A few seconds later the hostess 
also came into the room, and engaged in conversation with Mary 
till the colonel said they must go, which was soon afterwards. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


On returning to his room, Mr. Calvert sat down to ponder 
over the events of the evening. He had never before been so 
convinced of the fact that he loved Mary Faber, but he felt as 
confident as ever that he ought not to ask her to be his wife. 

He had given up his rooms in Merton, and most of his 
belongings had been sent to his future residence; but he had with 
him, in addition to his usual travelling luggage, a small box 
which contained some books and papers. Among these were the 
papers which Mary Faber had handed in at the examination, and 
which had lain undisturbed ever since the time when he had tied 
them up after glancing at them and seeing how bad they were. 
He remembered noticing them when he was packing the box, and 
he now felt prompted by a sudden desire to read them through, 
and so discover the extent to which he had been culpable. He 
forthwith unlocked the box, and taking out the little roll, he 
placed his candle in a convenient position on his dressing-table, 
and sat down to read Mary’s papers. Soon his brow contracted, 
for the errors were numerous, and the conviction was forced upon 
him that she had failed badly. But as he went on, his expression 
gradually became less gloomy, till at last the cloud almost passed 
from his face. The mistakes had become less frequent, and it 
was clear that at first the writer had been nervous and excited. 
Still the papers were far from being good, and when he reached 
the end Mr. Calvert was in some doubt whether, according to the 
standard that had been fixed for the examination, she would have 
passed or not. In some excitement he took a pencil and began to 
read again, assigning the just marks as he went on. Then, 
breathing quickly, he added up the results, and found that she 
had actually passed, though only by a few marks. He gave a 
sigh of relief, and with a radiant look he laid the papers down. 
The consciousness that after all no injustice had been done gave 
him a feeling of intense satisfaction. There was naturally a 
reaction from his former unhappiness, and he was greatly elated. 
He was now ready to excuse Mary entirely for her indiscreet con- 
duct, which he knew was due solely to her anxiety about her 
father, as she had said. Then, poor girl, she had actually held a 
better opinion about himself than he deserved, believing him in- 
capable of failing in the discharge of duty. ‘God bless her!’ 
ejaculated Mr. Calvert. 

How quickly time had passed while he sat pondering over the 
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past and the future! It was only a little after ten when he entered 
his room, and on looking at his watch he found it was one o’clock. 
But sleep was out of the question. After his candle had burnt 
out he drew up his blind, for the darkness was fast disappearing. 
He looked out and watched the widening dawn of the day which 
he knew must prove the most momentous of his life. It happens 
to few men of Mr. Calvert’s age to achieve the honours and success 
that had fallen to his lot ; but at the present moment he felt that 
there was no event of his past life but was insignificant when 
_ compared with the crisis which was at hand, and which was filling 
him with joy and fear. 

When Mr. Calvert went out of the house in the morning, no 
one was up; and although he walked in the direction in which 
Colonel Faber had told him he lived, he did not intend to disturb 
him at that early hour. He purposed walking past the house 
into the country, and to call on his return. But as he drew near 
the little cottage, he noticed Mary in the garden, and without 
hesitation he opened the gate and went towards her. As he drew 
near her, he was startled by the paleness of her face, and it was 
easy for him to see that, like himself, she had not slept. Her 
look was so sad that if she felt any surprise or pleasure at his 
appearance it was not manifest in her face. Mr. Calvert felt so 
much distress at her sorrowful face, that after he had taken her 
hand and bidden her good morning, he stood silently looking at 
her. It was Mary who spoke first. 

‘Ever since we parted last night,’ she said, ‘I have been 
thinking of what you told me, and I have resolved that, so far as 
lies in my power, I shall make reparation for the wrong that I 
caused to be done. I intend to give back the money of the 
scholarship. I have not gotso much ; but by selling all we possess 
I think I shall be able to make up the sum, and I know that my 
father will support me in trying to do what is right. I shall also 
resign my situation, which I obtained owing to the result of the 
examination, for I will not continue longer to be an impostor.’ 

‘I am come,’ replied Mr. Calvert, ‘to tell you that no injustice 
has been done. For the first time last night I read over your 
papers, and found that, had I done my duty as examiner, as you 
believed I would, I must certainly have included your name among 
the successful candidates, on your own merits.’ She looked at 
him without speaking, for ber trembling lips were incapable of 
forming words; but he could see by her trustful eyes that she 
did not doubt the truth of what he told her. . 

‘We shall go over the papers together,’ continued Mr. Calvert, 
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‘and you will see that you underestimated your knowledge, as I 
think had you been less nervous while you wrote them you could 
have done much better. But though you were undoubtedly 
entitled to your distinguished place in the class list, it is never- 
theless true that you caused me to err grievously, and I think 
you owe me some reparation.’ 

She did not speak, but continued to gaze at him mutely. 

‘I have not divulged to any one till now,’ said Mr. Calvert, 
‘the fact that I received my recent appointment on the under- 
standing that I should marry. You are the only person in the 
world who can help me to follow out my career, because, since 
seeing you last night, I have resolved that if you refuse to become 
my wife, I must resign the post.’ 

Mary’s pent-up feelings had found vent at last, for, with her 
head leaning upon his breast, she was sobbing convulsively. 


The boys of Canonbury have a tradition which will be re- 
ligiously handed down to each successive generation, and which 
owes its origin to their discovery that the ‘ Doctor’ was examiner 
in Latin in the year when his accomplished wife headed the list 
at St. Margaret’s. Their story, which is devoutly believed, is that 
when Dr. Calvert came to his wife’s papers, he was so struck by 


the excellence of her Latin, that he made a vow that the girl who 
had written these papers should become his wife. 

But if the boys knew the true history of the courtship, from 
the time of the flirtation at Eastbourne, they would understand 
that in this case at least the fact is more romantic than the 
fiction. 

J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 




















I. 


‘No, that’s not it; that won’t do.’ 

I said this impatiently to myself, regarding with a critical eye 
a sketch which I had just completed. It was that of a lovely 
female face, framed with golden curls; but, lovely as the counte- 
nance was, it did not answer to the ideal I had traced out for 
myself. I had never seen any woman with a face like the one I 
wished to portray ; it was entirely an ideal—a face I had dreamed 
of and seen in imagination, but never in real life. I had often 
striven to reproduce it, but somehow I never succeeded, and each 
time I was more dissatisfied with my effort than before. There 
was a certain something wanting in the general expression, a 
something I could not define. This ideal face had a strange 
fascination for me. I spent many an hour in my attempts to 
portray it, and I really think I had in a way fallen in love with it, 
if one can use the term for anything so abstract. 

The shadows of dusk were already darkening my studio, and I 
started up, remembering that I had a train to catch that evening. 
I was going to the country on a visit toa friend of mine—an 
artist like myself, and a well-known man, whose pictures were 
always much admired. He was a rich fellow, and had a pretty 
country-house some forty miles distant from the metropolis, where 
he usually spent two or three of the summer months with his wife 
and children. 

An hour or two later I arrived at Marborough. Ladwood was 
at the station to meet me witha smart little dog-cart, and seemed 
very pleased to see me. 

The drive to his house was a pretty long one, and I enjoyed 
bowling along in the moonlight, revelling in the cool, pure air, so 
delicious after the smoky atmosphere of London. 

I knew his wife and family well, although I had never before 
visited him at this house, and I received a cordial welcome from 
his wife and his two daughters——pretty little maidens of sixteen 
and fourteen. 
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II. 


A FEW days later there arrived one morning invitations for 
Mr. and Mrs. Ladwood and Mr. Templeton to a ball at the Manor. 
I had been introduced to the Squire and his wife on the Sunday 
after church. They were a fine couple, both about fifty; they had 
no children, and were fond of giving balls, garden-parties, and like 
assemblies, for they had rather a dull life by themselves, I dare say. 

We went to the ball; I all unconscious of the turning-point it 
was to be in my life. The large ball-room was splendidly lit up, 
and there was a goodly assembly of all the neighbouring gentry. 
Plenty of beautiful women and pretty girls were present, among 
whom Mrs. Ladwood occupied no mean place; for, although the 
mother of a nearly grown-up girl, she was still remarkably pretty 
and young-looking. 

I had been dancing with a very pleasant young lady, and after 
having conducted her back to her mother, was talking to Sir 
William Ralston, a portly old baronet, who posed as a connoisseur 
in fine arts, when suddenly a lady passed on the arm of a tall, 
dark gentleman. Just as she went by she turned, and seeing Sir 
William, greeted him with a graceful bow. In that moment I 
saw her face—a countenance the sight of which made all the 
blood in my body tingle, for it was the face of my visions, the face 
of my imagination, my ideal! 

I. stood for some seconds looking after her in a strange tremor, 
and then suddenly turned to Sir William. 

‘Who is that lady ?’ I asked. 

‘The one who bowed to me? Oh, that was Lady Tremoyle, 
with her husband. Beautiful woman, isn’t she? Not my style, 
though ; I admire dark women myself.’ 

Lady Tremoyle and her husband! So she was married! Well, 
she was nothing to me; I did not even know her; and yet it 
caused me a strange pain to meet the woman whose countenance 
I had foreseen in my imagination, and to find her married. 

The music striking up, a slow, dreamy waltz, roused me from 
my thoughts and reminded me that I had a dancetoclaim. I 
went to seek my partner, a merry girl of seventeen, who waltzed 
perfectly. I was very fond of dancing and enjoyed it ; it dismissed 
thoughts of Lady Tremoyle for the time being. 

The dance over, I conducted my partner back to her chaperon 
and stood talking to the ladies. 

‘How beautiful Esther Dace looks this evening!’ said the 
young girl suddenly. ‘Don’t you think so ?’ 
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‘I haven’t the honour of knowing the lady you are alluding 
to,’ Lanswered; ‘I am quite a stranger here. 

‘Well, that is Miss Dace, the lady in white, talking to the 
Squire,’ said Miss Ashton. 

I looked in the direction mentioned, and saw the lady I knew 
as Lady Tremoyle talking to Mr. Marsden, the Squire. 

‘Why,’ I said, turning to Miss Ashton and trying to seem 
calm, although the sight of that lovely woman thrilled me strangely, 
‘Sir William Ralston told me that was Lady Tremoyle.’ 

Miss Ashton burst into a merry laugh. 

‘I dare say it was Lady Tremoyle you saw when you were with 
Sir William,’ she said; ‘but that is Esther Dace. They are twin 
sisters,’ she added, ‘and as like as two peas—both equally beauti- 
ful. People rave about them, especially the men. There used 
to be such comical mistakes arising through their really bewilder- 
ing likeness, that Lady Tremoyle took to wearing a little knot of 
blue ribbon in her bodice as a distinguishing mark. It proved 
such a boon to society that she always wears it now. They say 
that, without it, even Sir George can’t tell his wife from his sister- 
in-law.’ 

I listened in bewilderment. Here were two perfect personifi- — 
cations of my ideal, instead of one. Really it was a strange 
adventure. 

As I stood there gazing at Miss Dace, while my companion 
chatted on, Lady Tremoyle and her husband joined the Squire 
and the young lady. Then I saw them side by side, and really 
anything more remarkable than the resemblance I never saw. 

They must have been about twenty-three, and were exactly the 
same height, tall and beautifully shaped. Golden hair waved 
round their low broad foreheads, large dark blue eyes looked out 
from underneath their long dark lashes, and a sweet smile lingered 
on their rosy lips. 

I should never have been able to distinguish them had it not 
been for the bow of blue ribbon on Lady Tremoyle’s white bodice, 
so exactly alike were they. 

Another waltz was beginning, and Miss Ashton was borne off 
by a loose-legged youth, who looked precisely as if he had been 
shaken down into his dress suit, and who seeined mightily smitten 
with my pretty partner. 

I did not dance any more ; Ladwood made his way to me and 
began talking. I could not somehow pay attention to what he was 
saying. My eyes involuntarily followed two white figures as they 
flitted past in turn, and I thought how full of grace they were. 
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Ladwood caught me gazing in the direction of Miss Dace and 
laughed. 

‘So you are smitten in that direction too, old man? Take 
care, there are two of them, you know.’ 

‘Do you know them, Ladwood ?’ 

‘Yes, Iam rather intimate with them. They are very nice 
to Mrs. Ladwood and me, and sometimes invite us to Tremoyle 
Hall. Miss Dace lives with Sir George and her sister, as both 
Mr. and Mrs. Dace are dead. I will introduce you, if you like.’ 

If Iliked! He little knew my feelings when he said that. 
My heart leaped at the thought of being entitled to address either 
of these two divinities. 

Thus it happened that I suddenly found myself engaged in 
talk with Lady Tremoyle and her sister, Sir George entering into 
conversation with Ladwood. 

Both the sisters possessed a sweet soft voice, and I listened 
with delight when either of them spoke. I was foolishly, madly 
happy for the few minutes that I stood talking to them; only too 
soon were they once more carried off into the whirl of dancers. 
My felicity would have been complete had I been able to obtain 
one dance with either, but they were much-courted beauties, and 
their dances had been given away the moment they arrived. 

It was late at night, or rather early the next morning, when 
we drove away from the Manor, and we left under a promise to 
Lady Tremoyle to dine at the Hall the next day. 

Mrs. Ladwood was delighted with her evening and had 
thoroughly enjoyed herself. She kept up a flow of lively chatter 
all the way home, but I hardly listened. Leaning back with 
closed eyes, I conjured up before my fancy the faces of the two 
lovely sisters, and lived the evening over again in my imagination. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ladwood concluded I was sleeping, and relapsed 
into whispers and finally into silence. 


II. 


THE lights shone bright in the large dining-room at the Hall, . 
and the silver and the crystal on the table almost dazzled one with 
their brightness. 

Everything was rich and costly and in good taste; beautiful 
hothouse flowers adorned the table and shed a delicious fragrance 
all around. 

Sir George escorted Mrs. Ladwood in to dinner; Ladwood 
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took in Lady Tremoyle; so that I had the unutterable felicity of 
giving my arm to Miss Dace. 

The dinner was a very pleasant meal; we talked and langhed 
and enjoyed ourselves to our hearts’ content. 

Sir George was a hearty, middle-aged man of extremely fine 
presence, with a merry open countenance, and I took a great 
liking to him, although he was Lady Tremoyle’s husband. 

The two sisters were sweetness itself. They were as clever 
and witty as they were beautiful, and were alike in their senti- 
ments and ideas too. Still, I noticed that Lady Tremoyle was 
gayer and more thoughtless than her sister, and rather given to 
amuse herself at the expense of other people, whereas Esther 
Dace was more gentle and pensive, and not one to show off her 
wit in laughing at the infirmities of others. They were both 
perfect ladies, and one felt at home with them at once. 

After Sir George, Ladwood, and I had sat talking over our 
wine a little, we went to join the ladies, who had adjourned to the 
drawing-room. 

There was a splendid piano in the room, and Sir George in- 
vited Mrs. Ladwood to play, which she did to perfection. The 
sisters then sang a duet, to which I listened enraptured. When 
it was over I happened to glance at Ladwood; he was gazing 
intently at me, with a mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

‘Don’t you sing, Mr. Templeton?’ asked Lady Tremoyle, 
turning to address me. 

I answered in the affirmative; I had a good voice, though I 
say it. 

‘Come here, and see if we have anything you know,’ said Miss 
Dace, and I obeyed. 

Searching among the music I came upon a pretty old song, a 
duet, which I had often sung with my only sister, Mrs. Aveling. 

‘Do you know that ?’ cried Mrs. Tremoyle. ‘ Essie sometimes 
sings that with George. Do try it together.’ 

So we sang together, Esther Dace and I, and the others 
greeted us with applause when we had done. 

‘Our voices seem to suit each other,’ said Miss Dace, with a 
smile that thrilled me through and through. ‘I get on better 
with you than with George.’ 

‘Come now, Essie,’ cried the baronet, ‘that’s unfair, you 
know. I'll not sing with you again.’ 

‘Not much loss for me,’ responded Esther gaily. 

‘You put enough feeling into the words, old man,’ whispered 
Ladwood laughingly as I went past. 
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IV. 


AFTER that evening I was often at the Hall. Lady Tremoyle 
and her sister seemed more charming every time, and, need I say ? 
I was soon hopelessly in love. In love—with whom? Ah, that 
was it! At first I really could not tell which of the sisters it was 
that attracted me most. They were both perfection in my eyes. 
Of course, I struggled to overcome such a feeling towards Lady 
Tremoyle, and succeeded in toning it down to a sincere friend- 
ship, but I never attempted to conceal my admiration for Miss 
Dace. I never dared to speak to her of love, however; for how 
could I, though comparatively well off, aspire to the hand of one 
of the richest heiresses in England, such as Esther Dace was ? 
Thus I kept silence, though my affection grew as the days went 
by. 

Besides, a fear had grown upon me that the pensive and 
rather melancholy expression of Esther Dace’s countenance was 
not natural to it—that there had been some sad romance in her 
life, which sometimes brought that far-away, dreamy look to those 
dark blue eyes which mirth suited so well, as I could see from 
Lady Tremoyle. So that, though I knew she did not dislike me, 
I despaired of winning a place in her heart. 

Walking one day with Ladwood in the garden, we got to talk- 
ing of the sisters, and my friend confirmed my idea. 

Esther Dace, he told me, had, as a young girl of eighteen, 
engaged herself to a distant connection of the family, a Mark 
Ogilvie. He was a captain in the army, a handsome, spendthrift, 
good-for-nothing fellow ; he was, or pretended to be, passionately 
in love with Esther, and she, who was blind to his faults, and 
before whom he always took care to appear in the best light, was 
entirely devoted to him. Mr. Dace, who was then alive, had, 
however, forbidden the match in a very decided manner; there 
had been some angry words between them, in the course of which 
Mr. Dace had called Mark a graceless ne’er-do-well, an impudent 
puppy, and many other equally flattering names. Captain Ogilvie 
left the house in a passion that very same evening; his regiment 
was ordered off to Zululand a little while after, and they only 
heard of him once or twice through friends. They knew he had 
joined an Indian regiment after the war, and had not been in 
England since. During the first few weeks after his departure 
he had written one or two letters to Esther, which her father had 
forbidden her to answer, and she had not dared to disobey him, 
for he was a hard, unrelenting man. 
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Esther Dace had silently hidden her grief in her own heart. 
She never mentioned Mark Ogilvie’s name ; but if it was brought 
up by any stranger, she spoke of him as calmly as though he had 
never been anything to her. 

‘I wonder whether she loves him still, Ladwood ? ’ 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell; it all happened five years ago, and a 
good deal has come out about the gallant Captain since then 
which doesn’t show to his advantage, and Miss Dace must have 
heard of it. Anyway, she’s well rid of him—a regular scamp he 
is—or was, at any rate; and, Templeton,’ he added seriously, 
putting his hand on my shoulder, ‘ don’t lose your heart altogether 
to Miss Dace—one can’t help being attracted, I know ; but don’t 
let it get serious, if you can help yourself, old fellow. She’sa 
mighty proud one, and has refused many eligible offers. She can 
afford to be particular.’ 

‘Thanks for your advice, Ladwood,’ I said, ‘but I’m afraid it’s 
too late. It’s a case of locking the stable door when the steed’s 
stolen.’ 

Ladwood stopped short. 

‘Is it really serious?’ he asked. 

‘Serious! Would to Heaven it were not! Ladwood,’ I cried 
passionately, ‘I love Esther Dace more than I ever could express 
in words: I would be ready to die for her. But I am perfectly 
aware of how hopeless it is; how could she care for a poor artist, 
she who could be a peeress to-morrow if she chose ?’ 

Ladwood did not answer, but began to whistle, and went on 
with it for some time. 

Suddenly he looked up. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, old fellow,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Don’t say that,’ I said, putting my hand on his arm; ‘ how- 
ever hopeless it may be, I would not wish it to be otherwise; the 
feeling has a good, ennobling influence over me, and somehow 
the thought of Esther always helps me on.’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘Well, I mean, when I am inclined to view trifles too seriously, 
and worry myself over nothing, I think of her and am at rest at 
once.’ 

‘Ah, well, who knows? Perhaps it is not such a hopeless case 
as you fancy, Templeton, for I don’t think Esther Dace is the one 
to go parading any affection she might feel, and she certainly does 
not dislike you.’ 
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V. 


Tat afternoon I went out for a stroll by myself along the 
quiet country road that led past Ladwood’s house. Deep in 
thought, I walked on, hardly noticing what went on around me. 
Suddenly, however, in the loneliest part of the road, I was 
abruptly awakened from my meditations by the sound of a horse 
galloping furiously; and, turning round, I perceived a riderless 
steed bearing towards me. It shot past with such rapidity that 
I was utterly powerless to stop it, but in the instant it dashed 
past me I recognised a fine thoroughbred mare that Esther Dace 
was in the habit of riding. I noted the side saddle on its back, 
and in an instant I was rushing along the road in the direction 
the horse had come. I ran some good distance; a horrible fear 
of finding my beloved one terribly hurt was upon me. 

A cry burst from my lips as I suddenly espied from afar a figure 
on the grass at the roadside, and I knew too well by the colour 
of the riding-habit that it was Esther. I tore up to her. She 
lay with her sweet eyes closed, and her cheeks were deathly pale. 
I knelt down beside her and raised her shapely head on my 
arm. 
Her hat had fallen off and her golden hair hung in disordered 
curls all round her forehead. I rubbed her hands between mine; 
I bathed her forehead with water that I fetched from a little stream 
which flowed between two meadows hard by; I called upon her 
incoherently to look at me, but the blue eyes remained closed and 
she lay like one dead. 

I was terribly alarmed; no one was passing; the road was a 
very solitary one, and I could not leave her in this state while I 
went to Ladwood’s, which was the nearest house, although almost 
a mile distant. 

At last, however, to my intense relief, she slowly opened her 
eyes and gazed around her till her glance fell on me. 

‘I fell from my horse, did I not?’ she asked, almost ina 
whisper. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘are you badly hurt ?’ 

She half rose. 

‘I don’t think so. I suppose the fright made me faint; the 
thick soft grass must have prevented my getting any serious hurt, 
although I feel bruised and weak.’ 

‘Thank Heaven,’ I said fervently. ‘When I first saw you 
lying there so white and still, I thought you were killed.’ 
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She rose to her feet with some difficulty, and would have slipped 
down again, had I not caught hold of her and upheld her, 

‘Mr. Ladwood’s house is not very far, is it?’ she asked. ‘I 
am sure they will afford me hospitality there till I shake off the 
effects of my fall. I think I can walk so far.’ 

‘I am sure you can’t,’ I said decidedly. ‘You would never 
manage it. If you didn’t mind sitting down on the grass here 
and waiting for a little while, I could soon fetch Ladwood’s chaise 
and drive you back there, or I could . 

‘Well?’ she asked, for I stopped. 

‘I could carry you, if you didn’t mind,’ I stammered. ‘There 
is not a soul anywhere about to see us.’ 

She laughed. 

‘You are too kind to offer; but really I couldn’t take advan- 
tage of your goodness ; it would be a shame.’ 

‘But I should be pleased to help you in any way,’ I said 
eagerly. 

‘No, no,’ she laughed; ‘I cannot consent to trouble you and 
tire you out in that way. You would soon repent your offer, for 
I’m sure I’m no light weight to carry a mile. I will wait here for 
you.’ And she sat down upon the grass. 

‘Trouble me, tire me out!’ I burst out passionately, losing all 
control over my feeling, and throwing to the winds all my resolu- 
tions to love on in silence. ‘It would be heaven to me to be 
allowed to touch you. It is a pleasure to bear anything, fatigue 
and pain, for one we love, and you must, you must know that I 
love you!’ 

She looked at me in perfect amazement for a minvte or two, 
and then rising, drew herself up haughtily and turned to go.° 

‘Esther,’ I cried, seizing hold of her arm and detaining her, 
‘you must hear me out, nowI have begun. I never meant to 
betray myself thus, but since it is out I will speak to the end. 
Do not turn away so scornfully; I am not presuming to beg for 
your affection. I know full well how hopeless that would be, but 
I cannot help myself from loving you, even though it be in vain ; 
it is my fate to ; 

A peal of laughter interrupted my speech, disconcerting me 
exceedingly. Though I did not expect Esther Dace to look 
favourably upon me, I never thought she would be so heartless as 
to laugh at me to my very face. 

‘Oh,’ she cried, after her mirth had subsided a little, ‘ please 
don’t think very badly of me, Mr. Templeton, but I really 
couldn’t help it, it isso funny! I’m not Esther Dace at all, you 
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know ; I’m her unfortunate sister, only I’ve lost my distinguishing 
badge somewhere during my wild career down the road. Oh 
dear, it’s a good thing Sir George wasn’t near to play eaves- 
dropper.’ And she burst out laughing again. 

I could only stare at her in horrified silence. 

‘Don’t look so taken aback,’ she said, turning serious and 
holding out her hand. ‘I will keep your secret faithfully. Esther 
shall never know a syllable of all this till you repeat it to her 
yourself; and I wish you luck when you do,’ she added with a 
sunny smile. 

I raised her hand and kissed it. ‘Iam sure you will befriend 
me as much as you can, dear Lady Tremoyle,’ I said, ‘but I am 
afraid there is not much hope for me. I never presumed to think 
Miss Dace could possibly return my affection; I am beneath her in 
station.’ 

‘Not at all, said my lady quickly. ‘ Wealth does not make 
station, and though we have money, we have no name to boast of. 
Our great-grandfather was a small tradesman in Lincoln.’ She 
said this very frankly, and I honoured her for it. 

‘But I have neither a wealthy home, full of luxury, nor a title 
to offer her.’ 

She looked at me earnestly. 

‘I don’t think that sort of thing has much weight with Essie ; 
I know it hasn’t with me. I married Sir George because I liked 
him, not because he wasabaronet. I think I would have married 
him all the same if he had been a—a chimney-sweep,’ she con- 
cluded at a loss fora simile. ‘ Besides, I think art ranks before 
any nobility.’ 

I adored Lady Tremoyle at that moment for her kind words, 
and I felt I had found a good friend in her. 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘let us go to Mr. Ladwood’s ; I am perfectly 
sure I can manage the walk now. It will do me good.’ 

So we set off, Lady Tremoyle leaning on my arm. We 
reached The Elms just as Ladwood was issuing from the garden 
gate to come after me, for he could not think where I had been so 
long. 

Has Miss Dace had an accident ?’ he inquired, noticing my 
companion’s bare head, disordered hair, and torn riding-habit. 

She looked at me and laughed. ‘Essie is safe enough, Mr. 
Ladwood. It is I, Lady Tremoyle, who have had a fall; nothing 
serious, and I lost my invaluable blue ribbon on the way. Sir 
George will scold me finely for going out riding without a groom, 
if he comes to hear of it. I’m sure I don’t know what has become 
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of Essie’s horse. I was riding it to-day, and not knowing its ways 
so well as she, I soon lost control over it ; I think something on 
the road frightened it.’ 

Just at that moment a man came rushing up to the gate ; we 
stopped in the middle of the path and turned to see what brought 
him in such haste. 

‘Oh, Miss Dace, so you're ’ere all safe. We thought as ’ow 
some haccident ’ad ’appened to ye. Ned Bayles, ’ee stopped your 
‘oss down near the village, as ee wasa goin’ at a furious rate, and 
we all knew ’ee was your’n at once. So I thought as ’owI’d come 
down, and ask Mister Ladwood to drive down in ’is low carriage so 
as to pick ye up, in case ye was ’urt; but I’m mighty glad it’s all 
right.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it’s all right, Williams; Mr. Templeton was luckily 
on the road and found me. But I’m Lady Tremoyle, not Miss 
Dace. And, Williams, if you see Sir George anywhere near the 
village, don’t let him know of this if you can help it; it would 
only alarm him for nothing. Mr. Ladwood, I am sure, will be 
kind enough to drive me home.’ 

Ladwood signified that he would feel himself highly honoured 
to be of any service to her ladyship. Williams touched his hat 
respectfully and departed. 

A little later on Ladwood drove off to the Hall with Margaret 
Tremoyle. Iaccompanied her to the gate, and as we were shaking 
hands, she said, with a smile and in a low tone that Ladwood, 
standing a few yards off, could not hear : 

‘« Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,” remember !’ 


Ti, 


THE very next afternoon, armed with desperate courage, I 
presented myself at the Hall and asked to see Miss Dace. She 
came down, dressed in pure white and looking very lovely in her 
simple dress ; she seemed, I thought, a little surprised. Doubt- 
less she wondered why I especially wished to speak to her. 

I inquired after Lady Tremoyle, and then plunged at once 
into the subject that brought me. I pleaded myTcause in the 
most eloquent terms I could command, telling her all about the 
strange manner in which I had already foreseen her before ever 
coming to Marborough. 

She listened in silence, with a grave expression on her face; I 
took it for displeasure. 
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‘Do not think me presumptuous,’ I said; ‘I know I have no 
title, no wealth, no gilded halls or broad acres to lay at your feet, 
but if the love of a whole life can make up for these, I can freely 
promise you that, if you will trust yourself to me, Esther.’ 

She looked up and I saw there were tears in her eyes. 

‘I do not care for rank and riches,’ she said softly. ‘Such 
considerations would not influence me; but there is something 
else.’ 

I knew too well what that something else was that stood thus 
in my way; it was the remembrance of Mark Ogilvie. 

‘I know what makes you indifferent to me,’ I exclaimed in a 
passionate voice ; ‘you still care for that fellow you were once 
engaged to.’ 

She looked surprised and turned pale. 

‘ Ah, you have heard that story too!’ she said, and her voice 
had a slight ring of bitterness. ‘Well, I suppose everyone here 
knows about it, and your knowledge of the facts will spare me 
the pain of an explanation. Mr. Templeton,’ she said, putting 
her hand on my arm, ‘I obeyed my father in not writing to Mark 
Ogilvie, but I never gave him up: I never of my own free-will 
broke off the engagement. I promised to be faithful to him, and 
until he himself gives me back my word I wili be true to it.’ 

She spoke determinedly, but I could not believe it was all over 
with me. 

‘Then you will have nothing to say to me?’ 

‘I cannot marry you, Mr. Templeton.’ 

‘Esther,’ I cried in despair, ‘say at least that you do not dis- 
like me, and I shall hope on.’ 

‘Dislike you?’ she cried. ‘Oh, no, no, no!’ and she burst 
into tears. 

I could not bear to see her weeping, and somehow words 
would not come to comfort her, and I remained silent. 

‘Do not think me unkind,’ she said at last, looking up. ‘ You 
will be sure to meet someone else whom you will love better than 
me, and who will be more worthy of you than I.’ 

‘Never, never!’ I cried. ‘I am no boy whose affections 
change like the wind; you will ever be the only woman I love.’ 

She looked up at me with a strange light in her eyes. 

‘I should not like you to forget me too soon,’ she said softly, 
and before I had time to answer she was gone from the room. 

I stood there in a strange state of mind. Despair and grief 
had been uppermost in my mind when she refused me; but those 
last words of hers had bewildered me: not the words themselves, 
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but the toné and the look with which they had been uttered. I left 
the house with an aching pain at my heart, and yet behind it there 
seemed to be something saying: ‘ She loves you—try again.’ 

Yet I knew that it would be no good to do so, for both she 
and her sister possessed no small degree of determination, and if 
once Esther Dace had said No, she meant it, in spite of all her 
gentleness. 

I returned to the Ladwoods’, feeling more downcast than I had 
ever been in my life. Had I had my own way, I would have left 
the place at once, on a plea of work awaiting me: but Ladwood, 
who did not guess at the true cause of my wish to depart, would 
not hear of such a thing. We would both go together later on, 
he said, and I did not press the matter for fear of offending my 
kind host. 


VII. 


MarK OGILVIE was back in England, and had come to Mar- 
borough. 

Ladwood brought me this news one morning when he had been 
down to the village post-office ;-it had been announced to him by 
the postmaster’s wife, an old lady with a great propensity for 
gossip. 

* Is he at the Hall ?’ I asked quickly. 

‘Yes; he took them all by surprise last night. I dare say 
Lady Tremoyle was not overjoyed; she never could bear him: 
neither could Sir George, who was engaged to Margaret Dace at 
the time all the affair took place.’ 

‘Miss Dace will be glad, though,’ I said with some bitterness 
in my tone. 

‘I don’t know so much about that. Lady Tremoyle told me, 
in a confidential way, that her sister, out of some romantic sense 
of honour, still considered herself engaged to him, unless he 
himself broke off the engagement. She said she didn’t think her 
sister was still in love with him after the very unfavourable tales 
about him that have been in circulation; she is regularly angry 
at Esther’s nonsense, as she calls it. Catch him throwing up her 
thousands when he has the chance of pocketing them !’ 

Ladwood went off to give the gardener some directions. I sat 
alone musing over the news. Of course they would get married, 
now the Captain had reappeared on the scene, and that Mr. Dace 
was no longer there to put in his veto. Miss Dace was of age 
and could please herself in the matter. 
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In the days that followed I often saw Esther and Captain 
Ogilvie together, either riding, driving or walking. I did not visit 
so much at the Hall now; once or twice of an evening Ladwood 
and I stepped over together, but we never stayed long, and there 
was a feeling of constraint upon us all that there had never been 
before the gallant Captain reappeared. | 

Esther Dace seemed restless and ill at ease; Sir George and 
Lady Tremoyle were both coldly courteous to their guest, and he 
might easily have seen from their manner that he was not particu- 
larly welcome to them. 

He alone was gay, and kept up a continual flow of light con- 
versation seasoned by jests and anecdotes, which, I must confess, 
he told well and wittily. He was a handsome, fascinating man, 
but somehow a man I would never have trusted; a man for whom 
I conceived a particular antipathy from the moment of our intro- 
duction ; but then he was my successful rival, and I was perhaps 
prejudiced. 

Thus it went on for a time, and I began to think seriously of 
returning to my work. My departure was fixed for the following 
week, when suddenly things came to a climax. 

A London banker, a Mr. Preston, had two years before bought 
an estate some six or seven miles from Marborough, where he 
passed the summer with his family, consisting of two grown-up 
daughters and a son of fourteen. He was fabulously rich, a 
very Croesus, and his two daughters were looked upon as splendid 
matches, for they would bring their husbands immense wealth. 

At a garden party to which Captain Ogilvie had been invited, 
he met the two Miss Prestons, and made himself especially agree- 
able to the eldest, Georgina. He was known to have ridden 
over to their house once or twice since the party ; nothing more. 

It was therefore a great shock to Marborough when it became 
known, one Wednesday morning, that Georgina Preston had 
eloped with Captain Ogilvie. The news spread like wildfire. 
Lucille Ladwood, who had been down in the village, came 
running in, greatly excited. 
‘Oh, papa, just fancy—Georgina Preston has run away with 
Captain Ogilvie !’ 
I gave a cry and dropped the newspaper ; Ladwood laughed 
incredulously. 
‘ Nonsense, child; where did you hear that ridiculous tale?’ 
‘In the village, papa. Everyone is talking about it.’ 
The news was soon confirmed. 

On the previous evening the Captain had driven in the 
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Tremoyles’ dog-cart to Marshland station, which was about seven 
miles from Marborough and six from where the Prestons lived. 
He was going to run down to a small neighbouring town to see a 
fellow-officer, an old friend of his, he said. He sent back the 
groom with the dog-cart, giving him orders to tell Sir George 
that he was not certain when he would return the next day, so 
that he need not trouble to send to the station for him; he 
could take a fly. 

A little later he had been joined by a lady dressed in a long 
brown ulster and wearing a thick veil, so said a guard and the 
porters, and they had taken tickets to London. 

Miss Preston was not missed till late in the evening; going 
into her room to see if she were there, her mother found it empty. 
A note lay on the table, however, addressed to Mrs. Preston, telling 
her she was sorry to grieve her mother and her father, but that 
she and Captain Ogilvie loved each other, and were going to be 
married in London. They had not dared to speak to papa, because 
they knew it would be of no use; he would never have let her 
marry a poor retired captain. They were to try and forgive her. 

Mrs. Preston fainted, and a terrible commotion ensued. Mr. 
Preston stamped and raged, and vowed vengeance on the Captain ; 
the whole house was in an uproar. Miss Georgina, it transpired, 
had walked to a small station about a mile from their house, and 
had from there taken a fly to Marshland. 

All this we heard from different sources. Such excitement 
had not prevailed in quiet Marborough for many a day. 

Hardly knowing what I did, I set off for the Hall; my mind 
was all in a whirl. Only this one thought was predominant; 
that Esther Dace’s engagement with Mark Ogilvie was at an 
end. 

I reached the house; the hall-door stood wide open. Enter- 
ing unceremoniously, I stepped into the drawing-room. I stopped 
short, for there by the window stood Esther, a note in her hand. 

She came towards me, her right hand outstretched, and gave 
me the letter. 

‘ Read that,’ she said; ‘it came this morning.’ 

It was from Ogilvie, and had apparently been written at 
Marshland while waiting, and posted at some station between 
that and London. 


‘My dear Esther,—I could not help noticing during my short 
stay that your feelings towards me had undergone a change 
during my absence of five years. Ido not blame you; on the 
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contrary, I see as well as you do that our engagement was a 
piece of youthful folly. I would not take advantage of your vows 
to me to drag you into a marriage which would be distasteful to 
you, and which, most likely, would end in being a miserable 
failure. Therefore I freely give you back your word. May you 
be happy with the man you choose to accept as your husband ; 
that is my sincere wish. 

‘ As for me, Georgina Preston has consented to he my wife, and 
we are to be married in London. 

‘Pray apologise for me to Sir George and Lady Tremoyle for 
my abrupt and impolite departure, and believe me, 

‘Ever yours most sincerely, 
‘Mark OGILVIE.’ 

I flung the letter away from me. 

‘Selfish villain!’ I exclaimed. ‘He is not worth a thought. 
Surely you do not regret him?’ 

‘Regret him? Oh,no! I have become wiser in these last 
five years, and I saw through his superficial nature, this time, as I 
had never done before. I saw that all I had heard about him, and 
would not believe, was true, and I thank Heaven that I am free. 
Only I had given my word and could not break it.’ 

‘Yes, you are free, Esther; and now may I hope that some 
day you will come to care for me?’ 

‘I care for you now, Geoffrey, more than I can tell,’ she mur- 
mured, and I caught her in my arms with a wild cry of joy. 

‘And you will be my wife, darling ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, hiding her face on my shoulder. ‘I would 
rather marry you than anyone else in the whole world.’ 

‘Then you will have me, Esther—you do love me ?’ 

‘Is that so hard to understand, Geoffrey? You underrate 
your own value.’ 

I closed her lips with kisses. 

* Are you sure you are Esther Dace?’ I asked at last, looking 
down at her with a smile. ‘I don’t want to get into trouble with 
Sir George ; you know I made love to Lady Tremoyle a while ago, 
thinking it was you, love,’ and I told her the whole story. She 
laughed heartily. 

‘ There is no mistake this time, Geoffrey. Margaret is in the 
garden with George.’ 

‘Who is talking about George and me?’ cried a voice from 
the doorway, and, turning round, we saw Lady Tremoyle who was 
just entering. She stood still looking at us, her face dimpling all 
over with smiles. 
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‘We have come to an understanding,’ I said gaily. ‘I have 
again asked Esther to marry me, and she has accepted me this 
time.’ 

‘Bravo, Essie,’ she cried, advancing to her sister and kissing 
her warmly on both cheeks. ‘You have done well to think better 
of it, child, and you are well rid of that infamous Ogilvie creature. 
I found out the way she treated you the other day, Mr. Temple- 
ton, and rated her soundly for it, as she can tell you if you ask 
her. I always had a liking for you,’ she added gaily; ‘in fact, 
had I not been married I don’t know but what I might have 
accepted you when you proposed the other day.’ 

We all laughed at the recollection, and then went out into the 
garden to join Sir George. He did not seem very surprised to 
hear of my attachment to his sister-in-law, and I had an idea that 
Lady Tremoyle had let the cat out of the bag to him. His manner 
was genial and hearty as he congratulated us both, and I felt I had 
been foolish to despair as I once had done. 


VIII. 


LaDWoop nearly wrung my hand off when I informed him of 
my newly-born happiness, and the uproar caused by the elopement 
was forgotten in the excitement the news of our engagement 
created. 

We had a quiet wedding in the little village church, and 
after a two months’ ramble on the Continent we settled 
down in the fine old London house where I had been born and 
bred, and which had been prepared for our reception during our 
absence. , 

We are as happy as the day is long, and I prize my wife more 
and more as time goes on. Some malicious people are pleased to 
hint that I married her for money; but I know better, and so I 
do not trouble myself about what the world says. 

Essie is just now sitting for her portrait, which I hope to 
complete for next year’s Academy exhibition. I think I shall do 
more justice to the face now that I have something more palpable 
to go by than a mere vision of my fancy. 


Mark Ogilvie and his wife are in bad straits. They fully ex- 
pected that Mr. Preston would relent in time, but in this they are 
mistaken. The old man has entirely disowned his daughter, and 
the two lead rather a miserable life. The Captain, who gave up 
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Esther for some one with more money, finds now that he has 
given up the substance for the shadow, and as his wife, devoid of 
the golden halo which surrounded her when he first met her, is a 
commonplace and rather disagreeable person, his conduct to her, 
if all tales be true, is not of the gentlest. The world wonders 
how they manage to keep up appearances at all; that is the 
Captain’s secret. His creditors might tell you it is at their 
expense. 
J. P. MAY. 
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Che Course of Crue ove, 


It was such a pretty little idyl, and had moreover so direct a bearing 
on my present happiness, that I feel constrained to chronicle it. 
But I will put a feigned name to this, lest the world, reading some- 
thing so entirely different from my usual cynical observations, 
should imagine me in my dotage. 

I wonder how it is that railway time is always so uncompro- 
misingly correct ? It never gives one the benefit of the doubt, nor 
allows the belated traveller on his feverish rush to the station to 
soothe himself with the reflection that his watch is decidedly fast, 
for be it fast indeed in comparison with Greenwich, station time 
will beat it. 

Now if, on this spring afternoon, station time had been as 
accommodating as, say, theatre time sometimes is, I should not 
have been obliged to grossly overpay my cabman to avoid his 
enforcing his lien on my ‘Gladstone,’ to have failed at the 
booking-office to obey the company’s injunction anent counting 
my change before vacating my position, nor would it have been 
necessary for me to have run ignominiously half-way down the plat- 
form, passing on my way the imperturbable guard with waving flag 
and shrill whistle, who with cool presence of mind flings open a 
carriage into which I precipitate myself awkwardly. My ‘ Glad- 
stone,’ thanks to a trusty porter, who well earns the dowceur I have 
presence of mind to throw him, is thrust after me, and Smith’s 
bookstall boy, with his usual attention to the inevitable late-comer, 
races the train on my behalf, and leaves me a two-shilling novel 
and the ‘ World,’ the while we glide calmly out of Euston Station. 

And now I look round, somewhat anxiously, to find out who 
has witnessed my unseemly haste, assuming as well as I can an 
air of defiance, in case I should encounter the reproachfully supe- 
rior gaze of the inevitable early bird, who has in all probability 
been at the place for half an hour before the train was even put 
together. How well I know his cool stare, as he looks over the 
top of the ‘Globe’ he has already half digested. But he isn’t 
there, nor is the fussy old lady, who usually, the moment the train 
starts, begins to rearrange her multifarious parcels, refusing all 
help, but making one thoroughly uncomfortable for fifteen minutes 
or thereabouts with her ‘May I trouble you to move for one 
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moment ?’ or, ‘Shall I be annoying you if I move your umbrella 
and hat and put it here instead of here?’ 

Both, with several other pests of the road, as I term them, are 
conspicuous by their absence ; my only companion isa young lady, 
who sits in a corner by the opposite window to the one against 
which I have anchored; so the bye-law that forbids smoking save 
in compartments set apart for that purpose must remain unbroken, 
which it certainly would not have done had I found myself alone. 


‘She is an attractive-looking girl, a little sad perhaps just now, 


possibly because she has a headache, and the bustle I have caused 
has made it worse. I notice that although she must have had 
more time than I, she does not appear to have been so provident 
in the matter of laying in a stock of literature; so, in self-defence, I 
think I must offer her the ‘ World,’ for ten to one if she has nothing 
better to do she will begin to speculate on my probable destina- 
tion, my business, and even my age, and the suspicion that one is 
being subjected to this kind of silent examination is not condu- 
cive to entire comfort. 

She has accepted the ‘ World, and I’m rather sorry I offered 
it now, for we are stopping at Willesden, and if I had left her 
unsupplied she might have taken the opportunity of purchasing 
something on her own account. 

But what is this? A nonchalant-looking youth is absolutely 
trying to effect an entrance into this carriage. Ah! he appears 
to have found an acquaintance in my fellow-passenger; he 
expresses polite surprise at finding her en route for the north, and 
petitions for, and is graciously accorded, leave to travel in our 
compartment (the leave was not graciously accorded by me; it 
didn’t seem to occur to him that he need ask it; but, perhaps, I 
must not insist too strongly on this omission being rectified, for I 
remember that my hasty entrance was unprefaced by any formality 
of the kind). 

In answer to a question of his, she tells him that North 
Lancashire is her destination ; he volunteers the information that 
his bourne is Carlisle. So farewell my hopes that at Bletchley, 
our next stopping-place, I might be left in undisputed possession 
of the compartment. It is sufficiently evident that I must either 
change my quarters or forego my smoke. 

Mademoiselle is evidently possessed of a sprightly wit, for she 
rallies the intruder—I refer, of course, to the nonchalant youth— 
with great good-humour on the shortness of his memory. She is 
certain she told him at Mrs. So-and-So’s dance that she proposed 
to travel north to-day. The nonchalant youth is absolutely certain 
that she cannot have mentioned it, because, if she had, how could 
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he possibly have been surprised at meeting her? She is quite 
convinced, too, that he could not possibly have forgotten one 
single thing that she had ever mentioned to him. 

Now I have a kind of suspicion that, to a certain extent, both 
are right. I think mademoiselle is right in thinking that she 
told him of her proposed journey, and in so far as he intimated 
that he did not forget such interesting items of news I imagine 
his remarks were justified, for I noticed that it was not before he 
had hurriedly inspected several other compartments, and ac- 
quainted himself with the occupants of this one, that with so 
casual and indifferent an air he made his raid on it. Besides 
which, the casual and indifferent air, so soon to be changed for 
one of pleased surprise, had itself been as rapidly altered from a 
rather anxious look which had held possession of his features 
during his survey of the carriages previously examined by him. 

At last, as he cannot convince her that she did not tell him, 
he admits that he is wrong, and to prove that he is not so forget- 
ful as she thinks, he confesses that he knew she was going down 
to-day, and was prepared to examine all the northern expresses 
that stop at Willesden, in the hope of finding her. He hopes she 
isn’t angry. 

She pretends she does not believe his story at all (though I 
fancy she is secretly content to do so), because she is sure he 
wouldn’t have taken so much trouble to see her when he might 
have attained this end so much more easily, and with so much 
greater certainty, by calling at her aunt’s any time during her 
visit. ‘But,’ he explains, ‘I am quite certain your aunt dislikes 
me very much, from the way she ran me to earth on the balcony 
at the Grahams, and refused to allow you to stay until the last 
dance just because you had given it to me.’ Mademoiselle is sure 
that this is all a foundationless hallucination on his part, and 
knows he will be glad to hear that this may conclusively be proved 
to be the fact almost immediately, as she expects to meet Aunt 
Sarah at Bletchley, that amiable relative having left town a day 
or two previously on a visit to the Browns at Cambridge. 

The nonchalant youth doesn’t seem to be quite so glad as she 
expected ; he’s afraid Miss Duenna will think he has stolen a march 
on her—a conclusion to which it appears to me she will be quite 
justified in coming. He is quite certain, he continues, that Miss 
Duenna considers him a detrimental, but he couldn’t resist seizing 
this opportunity of asking Miss Nancy herself if she shares her 
aunt’s views. The youth has obviously forgotten my presence, for 
he is proceeding to urge his suit precisely as if they were alone; 
and really my conduct has been most unjustifiable in listening to 
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their conversation ; the only excuse I can urge is that it has been 
toa great extent involuntary. But now that I have caught myself 
in the act, it behoves me in palliation of my offence to eradicate 
myself as much as possible. Therefore partial asphyxiation shall 
be my doom, for if I turn up the collar of my overcoat and pull 
down the flaps of my travelling cap, and immerse myself in my 
novel, I shall be practically non est. Why, oh why, did I part 
with my ‘World’? If I could have got on the other side of that 
they would really have been to all intents and purposes alone. 

This little drama—is it to be comedy or tragedy ?—reminds me 
strongly of my own, when I, a callow youth of twenty-three, would 
with my strong right arm and willing brain have fought the world 
with Mary at my side. But Mary’s people refused to allow her to 
be mine, and consequently I have fought the world alone. I am 
forty now. Where is Mary? Probably the wife of some magnate — 
of Stafford, the town whither I am now proceeding, just as this 
little girl before me may become the wife of some one entirely 
different from the ardent Strephon now pouring out his vows of 
love into her shell-like, willing ear. 

The train slackens speed now, so I suppose we have got to 
Bletchley. I wonder if Strephon will remain here to face Aunt 
Sarah ? No; I suppose he thinks an explanation before an outsider 
would not be possible, for he says he thinks he will be able to 
jump out of this compartment and ensconce himself in an adja- 
cent one without being identified. He will, he says, write an 
imploring letter to Aunt Sarah immediately on his arrival back in 
town (his journey is only a ruse, then); but, really, I feel it my 
duty to hang out of the window so that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of saying farewell ina suitable manner. The opposite door 
has been opened and shut, and is now being opened again, so I 
think without being considered indiscreet I may withdraw my 
head from the window. Yes, the youth has apparently made good 
his escape, for Miss Duenna, in her effusive greeting to her niece, 
does not mention having seen him. 

I gather from the conversation that follows that Nancy has 
been spending the last few days of her visit in town with some 
mutual friends; it is not a very interesting conversation, though 
apparently so to them, the aunt especially. I however am able to 
make quite appreciable progress with my novel, and what is more 
to the point, understand what I am reading without going over 
the same ground three or four times. 

But, are we stopping again? Surely we cannot have reached 
Stafford already? No, we are slackening down without any 
apparent reason in the midst of a tract of stationless country. 
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Sounds of the opening of windows are heard in neighbouring com- 
partments, and simultaneously the aunt and I let down our 
respective ones, and hang out. 

I cannot even see a signal post, for I am on the wrong side of 
the train: so after gazing up and down the line, and then looking 
at the heads at the window next to me in an inquiring way, so 
that if they happen to be better informed they may be encouraged 
to volunteer a remark, which they apparently aren’t, I withdraw 
my body and seat myself again, assuming a satisfied and com- 
placent look which, I hope, will have the effect of reassuring my 
fellow-travellers so completely, that they will not think it necessary 
to ask for any explanation. The aunt apparently is not so 
prompt in finding out that there is nothing to see, for she con- 
tinues to fill up her window so completely that if her niece felt 
ever so nervous she would be quite unable to gain any satisfaction 
from looking out of that one. But suddenly it becomes obvious 
that she is inclining her head to some one farther up the train. 
Can it be that my thoughtless erstwhile fellow-traveller has been 
foolish enough to look out of his window? He has; she has re- 
cognised him. She begins a conversation with him, in a tone of 
voice calculated to permit the whole train to feast on her words 
of wisdom; expresses her intense surprise at seeing him; he is 
absolutely the last person in the world she would have expected 
to see, but she is very glad to do so nevertheless; wishes she had 
seen him at Bletchley and then they might all have travelled 
together. She explains that her niece is with her (it is to be 
presumed that he expresses polite surprise at this information) ; 
does he know the reason of the stoppage of the train? Oh, then 
there’s no danger? She supposes he couldn’t change carriages 
now? No, the train is just starting again. Then, if he is going 
any farther north she hopes he will give them the pleasure of 
his company after the next stopping-place. And with that the 
conversation ends. It has been carried on—and I speak advisedly, 
for although his answers were inaudible they formed such an in- 
significant proportion of the dialogue that it is fair to calculate 
without him—in a most engaging tone of voice, and if he has any 
sense of fairness he must confess that he was wrong in considering 
her prejudiced against him. 

Immediately on coming back into the carriage Miss Duenna pro- 
ceeds to comment on the extraordinary coincidence of ‘our young 
friend, Mr. Moore,’ being in the next carriage but one, and goes on 
to say, what we already know, that she has invited him to join them 
at the next station. Without any questioning she confesses that 
she used to rather dislike Mr. Moore; she thought he seemed to 
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be trying to engage her niece’s affection, and this when she had 
reason to believe him much too poor to contemplate matrimony. 

‘You know, my love,’ said she, ‘ that Mrs. Graham, in answer 
to my inquiry, said he was a Civil Service clerk, so I naturally 
concluded, from the complaints one reads in the newspapers about 
their being so underpaid, that he was only just removed from 
genteel pauperism. But yesterday, at the Browns, in quite a 
roundabout manner, but as reliable as roundabout, I learned that 
his position in the Civil Service is really a good one, and likely to 
become better. He is in receipt of 400/. a year from it, and has 
twice as much again from his private income, besides having good 
expectations and being very well connected. So, of course, my 
dear, there is no reason whatever now to treat him as a fortune 
hunter, as I once did; and if you really feel that you could care 
for him, as at one time I fancied likely, I don’t think there need 
be any particular obstacle in your way.’ The train is stopping 
again, this time at a station. It is my destination, Stafford. 

While I am hauling out my ‘ Gladstone’ from under the seat, 
the youth, having left his exile, I opine, before the train has fairly 
stopped, steps into the carriage and takes the seat next his affianced 
one. With alacrity he assists me out, handing me my baggage 
with a smile. How glad they all look that I am leaving them! 

Well, had I not witnessed this romance, and its eminently 
happy ending, I do not think I should have acted as I now did. 
Under ordinary circumstances I should have betaken myself tu 
the hotel, had some dinner, gone to bed, transacted my business 
next day, and left in the evening. But instead of doing this I 
bent my steps to the street where Mary used to dwell. An old 
street, with antique gloomy-looking houses. How well I remem- 
bered their respectable ugly faces, their rows of windows all flat 
and of the same oblong shape, their doors with brass knobs and 
knockers, their cobbled pavements before them— 

Dark house by which once more I stand, 
Here in this long unlovely street, 

Doors where my heart was wont to beat 
So quickly —-— 

At a window stands a form I know, altered how little during 
these long years! I knock at the door, I enter, and am in her 
presence. 

My darling had been faithful to me as I to her. For Strephon 
and his Nancy I breathe something like a benison. Will you do so 
for an old cynic and his wife that is to be? 

MARY JAQUES. 
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Che SDtorp of a Widow's Cruise. 


Part I. 


AsouT a year after her husband’s death, Mrs. Masters began to 
experience a reaction. She had a very good heart ;. her mourning 
for him had been a serious matter, and she had not been over- 
much influenced by the social aspect of her widowhood—the 
picturesque position, in fact, which she occupied as a handsome 
and independent young woman, grieving over the sudden loss of 
her husband. That husband had, it is true, been nothing more 
than a fairly amiable nonentity, but she had canonised him, as is 
the way of women, within twenty-four hours of his death. The 
only incident which redeemed Tom Masters’s life from the common- 
place was his sudden and early death. A fall out hunting, from 
the effects of which he never rallied, cut short a life very 
promising, at least in the opinion of his insurance company, and 
Rachel Masters was left in uncontrolled possession of a handsome 
fortune, a fine place in Sussex, a 300-ton steam yacht, and 
admirable health. She grieved, but she did not pine. This, 
however, mattered the less as she was naturally pale, and no 
violent contrast between rosy cheek and sombre crape could shock 
the most refined connoisseur in the signs of mourning. Had she 
been able to subject her feelings to a strict analysis, she would 
have discovered that they were composed of pity for the untimely 
ending of a strong man who had confidently expected to enjoy 
forty or fifty years more of health and wealth ; an overpowering 
sense of the loneliness of her position combined with a disincli- 
nation for its responsibilities; and an ennui as complete as it 
was unacknowledged. She had married at eighteen, before her 
character had fully developed, and even now at five-and-twenty 
she had not experienced one-half of the sensations which are 
familiar to most women of that age, more especially married 
women. Her husband had been incapable of understanding any- 
thing outside his own very limited sphere of thought and action, 
and, had such a man left an absolutely inconsolable widow, one 
might fairly have judged that her capacity for living and loving 
was as poor as his own. Rachel found her loneliness after his 
death intolerable, and sent for a second cousin of her own, 
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Amelia Netley, to come to Kilworth and keep her company. 
Amelia was a plain young woman of about eight-and-twenty, 
whose whole existence for the last ten years had been spent in the 
service of her richer relations, some of whom were not too con- 
siderate in their requirements, and none so kind-hearted and 
generous as Rachel Masters. At any rate, she had never had such 
a happy home since she was a child; and if she was a little too 
apt to play the part of appreciative audience and undiscriminating 
sympathiser on all occasions, one might readily excuse her for 
what was simply the outcome of her gratitude. The two ladies 
read and worked, visited the poor, and attended every available 
service at the parish church. Inthe summer the same monotonous 
round was maintained, with this difference, that the reading and 
working were carried on in the open air, and a month was spent 
in much the same way at a very quiet seaside village. They 
saw nobody, for Kilworth was in an exceptionally dull neighbour- 
hood, and they heard only what the newspapers told them. 
Rachel had an excellent agent, who gave her as little trouble as 
possible in the management of the estate, and positively the only 
excitement which the first six months afforded was the erection in 
Kilworth Churchyard of an elaborate monument to the memory 
of the late Squire, inscribed with a complimentary epitaph, the 
joint production of Rachel and Amelia. It was not surprising 
that after a year of so vegetable an existence a reaction should 
have set in, and one morning in February, as the cousins sat at 
work, Mrs. Masters spoke : 

‘Don’t you think, Amy, that we might make some change 
soon? Ought I to shut myself up any longer? I feel as if I 
were waking up after a long heavy sleep, and I must shake my- 
self.’ 

‘I was thinking that a change of some sort would be good for 
you,’ replied the ever-agreeable Amelia. ‘You haven’t been 
looking quite yourself lately.’ 

‘Haven’t I, really and truly?’ said the widow, almost 
eagerly. ‘ What do you think I had better do? It would be very 
foolish to go on moping here till I make myself ill. Where shall 
we go?’ 

Mrs. Masters looked the picture of handsome health as she 
spoke; her hazel eyes were bright and clear, a faint tinge of 
carmine coloured her pale cheeks, and, in spite of her ugly widow’s 
cap, her dark chestnut hair dared to cur] and wave as charmingly 
as heretofore. 

But all this Miss Netley overlooked, for she knew right well 
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what, under the present circumstances, she was expected to do. 
So she pondered for a moment or two and suggested—Algiers. 

‘Such a long way off!’ 

‘Only about thirty hours further than Marseilles,’ 

‘ But in a French steamer !’ 

‘Why not have the “ Flora” to meet you at Marseilles, and 
go for a little cruise after you have exhausted Algiers ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Masters slowly, ‘that’s not a bad idea.’ And, 
really overjoyed at having her mild objections overruled, she sat 
down then and there to compose a letter to the ‘ Flora’s’ agent 
at Portsmouth, turning round from time to time to utter some 
faint protest, which was disposed of as soon as heard by the un- 
daunted Amelia. 

By the middle of March the ‘ Flora’ was ready for them at 
Marseilles, and they were ready for the ‘Flora.’ All sorts of 
books had been chosen for the cruise, from Baedeker and standard 
works of travel down to the shilling railway horror for the diver- 
sion of the sea-sick mind. And suitable yachting gowns, guiltless 
of crape, had been created. In all the preparations both ladies 
had taken considerable interest; and what with the selection of 
such important matters as lamp-shades, new cretonnes, and a 
variety of pretty things to complete the decoration of already 
charming cabins, the weeks had positively flown. 

But it must not be supposed that two frail women could set 
off on their travels without some male protector. Rachel had a 
brother some seven years her senior who was a Commander in the 
Navy, and as his ship had just been paid off he was in a position 
to please himself with respect to the disposal of the next few 
months of his time. Jack Adair accepted his sister’s invitation 
to join her with alacrity, for he was a real sailor at heart, far 
happier at sea than ashore, and lamentably ignorant of those 
scientific branches of his profession, a proper devotion to which 
would have led him to despise and avoid the dangers of the deep, 
choosing rather to spend his time in the superintendence of 
torpedo and gunnery experiments in Portsmouth Harbour. He 
still clung blindly to masts and yards, and praised his last ship, 
Her Majesty’s corvette ‘ Onyx,’ with an enthusiasm which drew 
pitying smiles from the last batch of subs from Greenwich. 

But they had to admit that he was a fine fellow, with an envi- 
able row of medals, and that he had been promoted for active 
service over the heads of a couple of hundred languishing seniors. 
At-first he fancied in his simplicity that, much as he should have 
liked another man to be of the party, it would not do on account 
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of his sister’s mourning, or that she might not like it. But with 
great skill Miss Netley arranged this little matter. Half a word 
from Rachel justified her amply in telling Captain Adair that his 
sister was so dreadfully afraid he would be bored without another 
man to smoke with, that she would put her own feelings on one 
side and allow him to bring a friend. So Jack wrote off to 
Stephen Elliott, and Stephen Elliott telegraphed back ‘ Delighted.’ 
He had been in the ‘ Britannia’ with Adair, and the two men 
had always remained fast friends, sometimes not meeting for 
years, and then running up against one another in odd corners; 
always glad to see one another and to smoke a pipe over things 
past and present, not troubling the future much except in the 
matter of promotion. To Adair this had come unexpectedly. 
Elliott was not yet ripe for it, and in the ordinary course of events 
could hardly expect it for two or three years. He was a cleverer 
man than Adair, as good at what is called ‘ x-catching’ as his 
friend was at seamanship, and he was just completing a year at 
Portsmouth in the pursuit of science. Though really a good fellow 
and a gentleman he had found flirtation, as practised in some of 
our large garrison towns, quite too tempting a pastime to be 
avoided, and a certain demoralisation or lowering of tone in 
his dealings with women had been the result of this weakness. 
His partners were indefatigable in the dance if not very brilliant 
in conversation, and unexacting of those small courtesies which 
men so easily omit to offer when girls do not appear to expect 
them, and as invariably render to that woman who knows what is 
due to her sex, and who never thinks of raising any objection to 
the ringing of bells, the opening of doors, and carrying of wraps by 
her squire of the moment. Elliott’s new friends would willingly 
have carried his coat all round the Dockyard for him, or brought 
him his cup of tea from one end of the room to the other, with- 
out a hint that they were paying him attentions usually received 
by the weaker sex. He had got into the habit of spending his 
afternoons at the Bensons, where tea, banjos, and small talk with 
two pretty and very easily pleased young ladies helped to pass 
the time between his release from school and dinner at the Club. 
He liked the girls very well, and was not conscious of feeling any 
preference for either, except perhaps as a partner, in which 
capacity Miss Maud certainly excelled. But lately an occasional 
doubt had crossed his mind with regard to their mother. It 
struck him that she was trying to throw him and Maud together, 
as the saying is. She was good-natured, but distinctly vulgar, 
having been born to adorn a lower social circle than that in which 
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she was now able, as the widow of a Colonel, to move. _She was 
by no means a fool, however, and, had Elliott but known it, had 
firmly resolved that he should marry her daughter. 

Now when Adair’s invitation reached him he was within a few 
days of finishing his course, and hailed with joy the idea of so 
complete a severance of his relations with the Bensons. They 
were beginning to bore him. He had heard all their banjo songs ; 
their drawing-room lavishly decorated with Christmas cards and 
paper fans, draped with dust-collecting wisps of ‘ art-muslin,’ and 
wtudded with sickly foliage plants in flower-pots, swathed in 
portions of the girls’ last year’s coloured sashes and perched up 
upon milking stools, had begun to disgust him; and Mrs. Benson 
had of late adopted a tone of proprietorship in speaking to or of 
him, actually going so far on one occasion as to lay her hand on 
his shoulder as she addressed him in a manner which made him 
shudder. So he telegraphed ‘ Delighted,’ and left P.P.C. cards 
on the Bensons when he knew they would all be out—a most 
cowardly proceeding. 

They were to assemble on the evening of March the 14th at 
Charing Cross. Elliott had already arrived, when Adair, with his 
two ladies in tow, turned up, followed by the peerless Webb— 
peerless, that is, among lady’s maids, as an imperturbably good 
sailor and a remarkably good-tempered woman. Stephen and 
Mrs. Masters were old acquaintances, but their meetings had 
generally taken place in the proverbial ‘crowd,’ either at Kil- 
worth or at the Adairs’ home in Wiltshire, and with a number of 
charming girls to occupy his mind and embarrass his choice. The 
young man had never been much thrown into Mrs. Masters’s 
society, though he always looked upon her as a handsome, well- 
bred, and well-turned-out woman, whom it was a pleasure to look 
at and no penance to talk to. Their journey was uneventful. 
Both sailors out-Heroded Herod in the arrogance of their de- 
meanour towards the most arrogant class in the world—French 
railway officials—and worsted them more than once to the undis- 
guised satisfaction of the observant Webb, who would scarcely 
have objected to seeing the countless insults they had heaped 
upon her at various times wiped out in blood. Paris was voted 
unsuitable at this time of year, and so, after a day’s rest, our 
travellers sped on southwards, arriving at Marseilles along with a 
vicious mistral which ran races with the train, playfully whisking 
in grits and rubbish at its windows, and disagreeably affecting the 
tempers of the already fatigued party; even Miss Netley’s serene 
contentment failing her for a while. But baths and breakfast 
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restored the general equanimity. Jack and Stephen went off with 
Captain Treherne to inspect the ‘Flora,’ and the two ladies 
planted themselves, Tauchnitz in hand, in two crimson and gold 
armchairs which stood one on each side of the white marble 
mantelpiece of their crimson and gold sitting-room, and tried to de- 
rive at least some esthetic pleasure from the contemplation of three 
or four prettily blazing little logs—logs as incapable of producing 
a comforting warmth as an Englishman of exchanging airy banali- 
ties with a French barber. 

The men had returned by lunch time, when they underwent a 
cross-examination at the hands of Mrs. Masters. 

‘ What is the barometer doing ?’ she asked. 

‘ Rising,’ answered Elliott. 

‘Is it at “ Set Fair” ?’ 

‘ The term “ Set Fair” is a poetical creation of the instrument- 
maker’s mind,’ broke in Jack, ‘and most misleading to the un- 
initiated. It is at 30°10, and rising steadily.’ 

‘Well, that must do,’ admitted Rachel, ‘though I prefer the 
confident sound of “Set Fair.” Do you think it will be fine all 
this week ?’ 

‘Too large an order, my dear. The wind is falling, and if I 
were you I’d go on board this afternoon.’ 

‘I hope they have taken any amount of fruit and vegetables 
on board,’ continued Rachel, who always (and most unreasonably) 
doubted the housekeeping abilities of men-folk. ‘ And, tell me, 
Jack, is Captain Treherne in a good temper? and are the crew a 
nice-looking set ? and can any of them sing?’ 

‘Captain Treherne seemed io think it was a great pity there 
were any ladies of the party, and gave us to understand that naval 
men were entirely ignorant of the first principles of navigation ; 
and, as we didn’t argue either of these points, we presume he is in 
a good temper. He certainly ought to be. As for the crew, they 
looked a decent lot—no deformities, and a few old blue-jackets 
among them ; and you may depend upon it they'll sing, whether 
they can or not.’ 

So they dined on board that night. Miss Netley was in dis- 
creet raptures of admiration over all the evidences of her cousin’s 
taste ; and, indeed, she had reason to be complimentary, for nothing 
could have been more satisfactory than the ‘ Flora’s’’ appointments. 
She busied herself, moreover, with Webb in the unpacking of the 
luggage they had brought with them overland, and won Jack’s 
approbation by listening respectfully to his eloquent philippics 
directed impartially against the Admiralty, the French nation, and 
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mastless ships, whilst Rachel and Elliott, who found a good deal to 
say to one another, were chatting away at the other end of the saloon. 

As they were separating that night, Rachel made a suggestion 
of great brilliancy. 

‘There is no need to hurry over to Algiers,’ said she. ‘Why 
shouldn’s we take the Balearic Islands on our way? Amy and I 
have never seen them, and you two have only done so in a 
business-like way during some summer cruise with the fleet. 
You would be useful as guides, and I feel certain you would see 
everything from a different point of view if “on pleasure bent,” 
and thank me for helping you to do so. Don’t say that there’s 
anything wrong with the wind, Jack, or that Captain Treherne 
hasn’t proper charts, for I want to go immensely.’ 

‘The wind won’t affect us much,’ said her brother, ‘and I 
know the charts are all right. They are charming islands, and 
would certainly bear a second visit, especially as the thermometer 
is considerably below 80 in the shade, where it stood when I was 
here last, and you won’t be giving us heavy gun drill.’ 

‘Never fear, Jack,’ rejoined Rachel, ‘I will manage to find 
you a grievance somehow. I’m not going to have you miserable 
for want of something to growl at like a true-born British sailor. 
The state of the navy is all very well, but I think you’d be 
happier if you had some agreeable trifle ofa more tangible nature 
to annoy you.’ 

Thirty hours later they were within sight of Minorca, and, 
when breakfast was over, the ladies proceeded to read up the 
natural features, manners and customs, language, manufactures, 
population, churches, and other places of interest in the islands as 
set forth in the guide-books, only leaving out the hotels, of which 
they were so fortunately independent. Meanwhile, Adair and his 
friend paced the deck, and accounted to one another for the last 
gap in each one’s history as they smoked. They were good 
representatives of the two types of naval man—Adair the clean- 
shaved, and Elliott the bearded. Both were fair and had blue 
eyes, but Stephen was the fairer of the two, and his eyes were not 
of so deep a colour as his friend’s. Jack, too, who had been last 
at sea, had a richer shade of tan upon his hands and face, making 
him appear darker than he really was. There was, perhaps, an 
inch between them in height ; Stephen, who was the taller, being 
close on six foot. 

Elliott carefully avoided mentioning the Bensons as he talked, 
and passed as lightly as possible over his social experiences of the 
past year. 
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‘But what did you think of the place?’ insisted Jack. 
‘ Beastly hole, J think. Some cricket, a gymnasium, and a good 
club, I admit; but you can’t get free of the place under half a 
day, and the society is past praying for. Never went in for it 
myself. I’d seen one or two men run in and married to girls 
they’d danced with once too often, and, as they were in no way 
remarkably eligible, I fancied even I might be in danger, though 
you can’t call me particularly vain.’ 

‘Perhaps you were on the safe side, old fellow,’ said Stephen, 
thinking that Jack’s five thousand a year would indeed have ap- 
peared a bait to hungry match-makers. ‘ But I think someone’s 
been pulling your leg about the mothers and their naval manceuvres. 
A fellow does get hopelessly entangled now and then, but he 
must be rather a fool, and after all he serves as a warning to 
others to steer clear of sirens.’ And, whatever he might have 
done before, Elliott now finally abandoned the idea of making a 
clean breast of the Benson episode. 

‘ Well, I dare say you know more about it than I do,’ returned 
Jack (‘ True for you,’ thought Elliott); ‘but I have a holy horror 
of the place, and I don’t fancy I shall ever outgrow it.’ 

They landed at Port Mahon that afternoon, and made their 
way up the steep-paved streets to the cathedral, all eager to hear 
its wonderful organ. A monk, who stands perennially ready to 
play upon it for the edification of visitors, inquired whether they 
wished to hear it, and when they had seated themselves with a 
view to perfectly enjoying the performance, he began. But what 
a disillusionment was theirs! The poor old organ was past its 
work, or else the good brother was unable to coax from it the 
sweet sounds for which it had once been so famous. He did not 
play good music, an insult resented, perhaps, by so celebrated an 
instrument ; and when the quarter of an hour’s ‘ recital’ was over, 
his auditors were conscious only of a sense of relief. Rachel, 
feeling ashamed of not recognising the beauty of his much-vaunted 
organ, doubled her donation to the monk—who had told her in his 
halting French that her offering would go towards the relief of 
the poor—as though she could in this way make amends for her 
lack of enthusiasm as she thanked him. The rest of their time 
was spent in the streets, where they found nothing of any great 
or special originality. The people were, of course, Spanish, with 
the Spaniard’s picturesqueness ; the town was picturesque too; 
and the only things they were tempted to buy were the jugs of 
the country, queer-shaped objects with bulging sides, rudely 
coloured, and, like the people and the place, picturesque. The 
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country outside was hilly, and brought forth abundantly stone 
walls, aloes, and cactus; but it did not invite them to explore it 
on mulehack, the only possible means of locomotion. So they 
departed from Minorca, ‘took ship,’ and ‘came next day unto’ 
Majorca. The coast scenery delighted them, and the fine bay of 
Palma, with its good anchorage, pleased Captain Treherne, who 
had not altogether approved of the present trip. But there 
seemed very little to see or do on shore; and, though some caves 
on the other side of the island were painted in glowing colours 
and highly recommended by the guide-books, the long, dusty 
mule-ride which would have to be made before they were reached, 
to say nothing of the return journey, deterred the ladies from 
visiting them. They were enjoying to the full the bright sunshine 
and soft breezes, and were inclined to think that the most charm- 
ing view of the island was to be had from the ‘ Flora’s’ deck. 
They did make a couple of pilgrimages through the town, which, 
in its general appearance, though not its situation, resembles 
Port Mahon, and on the second day the two men took themselves 
off to see a bull-fight, leaving Rachel and Amelia to the undis- 
turbed purchase of fans, tambourines, and more jugs. Rachel 
was glad that they returned thoroughly disgusted with the 
performance, but wisely forebore to ask them why they had gone, 
knowing that they would dislike what they saw. Curiosity is not 
the exclusive property of the female mind. 

It is not astonishing that our four travellers, on their walks 
abroad, habitually proceeded in pairs; nor yet that Jack, as the 
' most trustworthy guide, and Amelia Netley composed the van- 
guard, the other two bringing up the rear. Thus Rachel and 
Stephen passed a good deal of their time in téte-d-téte conversa- 
tion. She had read a good deal since her marriage, but pocr 
Tom Masters was the last man in the world with whom to talk 
books ; so her reading had not been supplemented by intelligent dis- 
cussion or criticism, and it was just in this particular that Stephen 
made himself a delightful companion. He talked well himself, 
and encouraged her to express her views, till she wondered at her 
new-found boldness in argument and the deference with which he 
treated her opinion. Life seemed to hold more possibilities for 
her now than it had done a few months ago. Her responsibilities 
appeared less alarming ; and the loneliness, which she had imagined 
unendurable, did not appal her when considered in the light of a 
highly-prized independence, enabling her to choose for herself 
her mode of life and her pursuits, her friends and her advisers ; 
no longer pampered either by want of sympathy or needless in- 
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terference, as she had frequently been during her husband’s lifetime. 
She was, perhaps, over-anxious that Elliott should concur in all her 
views, as is often the way of an impulsive woman, and would take 
the utmost pains to convince him of their correctness, waxing 
unreasonably indignant if he adhered to his own way of thinking; 
and then, when the heat of the argument had passed away, she 
would apologise in the prettiest way for her vehemence, thereby 
reducing him to a state of abject compliance. One day, as they 
were climbing a hill at the back of Palma, from which they 
hoped to get a good view, their conversation turned upon men’s 
men and women’s women, ladies’ men and men’s women; Elliott 
maintaining that women must be bad judges of men, for that the 
term ‘ ladies’ man’ was invariably applied to a somewhat contemp- 
tible creature—a carpet-knight, in fact. 

‘I don’t think,’ objected Rachel, ‘that it means so much a 
man liked by ladies, as a man who prefers their society to the 
society of other men. Women value far more highly the atten- 
tions of a man’s man, as those of a being for whom they feel a 
much greater respect.’ 

‘Not at all, Mrs. Masters, I assure you,’ said Stephen; ‘ but 
simply because these attentions are so much harder to obtain. 
When the man’s man is out shooting all day, the lady’s man is 
hanging about the drawing-room, or, if he does shoot, he must 
have his lunch brought out to him by the ladies, and eat it in 
their society; while the man’s man condemns that part of the 
day’s business as sheer humbug and waste of time, and any woman 
to whom he vouchsafes a word considers herself to have obtained 
a triumph.’ 

‘A very shocking condition of affairs if you are right. Iam 
sure we could get on perfectly without ladies’ men, and if only 
they didn’t exist, a great many men’s men would give up their 
antipathy to women’s society, and make themselves pleasanter to 
us. Men’s men fancy themselves at a disadvantage in a ball-room, 
and there are some so vain—call it diffident if you like, but it is 
“the pride that apes humility” that consumes them—that they 
would sooner be bored to the verge of extinction than compete 
unsuccessfully for the honour of dancing with a pretty girl, or 
taking her down to supper.’ 

‘But, you see, you can’t get rid of these ladies’ men so as to 
try your experiment. You-might pair them off with the men’s 
women and abandon them to their fate, leaving the other remain- 
ing varieties to come to terms. If a man is the best judge of 
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aman, it is probable that a woman is the best judge of a 
woman.’ 

‘ For all that, you. wouldn’t let your mother and sisters choose 
a wife for you?’ 

* Heaven forbid !’ 

‘Then you think we have no judgment at all in the choice of 
our men friends or our women friends either ? ’ 

‘Well, I don’t think you have much. You are tooimpulsive to 
exercise much discretion.’ 

‘You are most disagreeable, Mr. Elliott. I won’t say that no- 
thing will induce me to look upon you as a friend after this, for 
you would only observe, “‘ Another instance of female incapacity to 
appreciate male merit!” And if, on the other hand, my faulty 
judgment should ever lead me to count you among my friends, 
let me hope you will not be overpowered with anxiety lest 
the reproach of being a ladies’ man be hurled at you by the 
world.’ 

‘I insist upon being something,’ laughed Elliott ; ‘and you 
always treat me so generously after you have vanquished me in 
argument that I think, on the whole, I should like to be your 
enemy until further notice.’ 

‘It is better to begin with a little aversion,’ quoted Rachel, 
carelessly, and then remembering too late the context, found her- 
self the victim of an access of blushing; hating herself, first for 
her stupidity, and next for giving way to an awkward physical 
infirmity which she had fondly imagined outgrown, and which 
appeared to her, in a widow, intensely unbecoming. 

‘ By all means,’ agreed Stephen, seizing his opera-glass, and 
mercifully concentrating his attention upon an imaginary object 
until the paroxysm was past and some safer topic was well 
started. 

Two days after leaving Palma they steamed into Algiers 
Harbour just before gunfire, and all agreed that their guide-books ~ 
had not, exaggerated its beauty. The snow-capped peaks of the 
Djurjura, the sunset sky mirrored in a perfectly calm sea, the rosy 
light on Saint Eugéne and Pointe Pescade, and the beautiful town 
itself, so admirably thrown out by its background of well-wooded 
hillside, composed an exquisite picture, and they remained on deck 
to watch it till the last glimmer of light had left the horizon; talking | 
almost in whispers, and filled with that inexplicable melancholy 

which seems to be the outcome of witnessing a more than usually 
beautiful sunset. The widow’s thoughts turned to her dead 
| husband with a feeling akin to shame for having been able to 
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enjoy so keenly the experience of the past few days, and her 
manner to Elliott was reserved and chilling as she replied to some 
very honest expressions of gratitude on his part for having been 
included in her party. At dinner she was unusually silent, and 
afterwards, as they climbed the steps of the Moorish streets by 
the light of the moon, she professed to require the support of 
Jack’s stalwart arm, by which arrangement Miss Netley fell to 
Elliott’s share, so that the young man, a little piqued by the 
widow’s coldness, determined to devote himself to his companion 
with more fervour than he had hitherto manifested. Dark eyes 
peeped from white-veiled faces behind the barred windows of 
hareems on either side of the narrow street, and Miss Netley was 
startled by Elliott’s giving utterance to her own thoughts by saying: 

‘I wonder how the many wives hit it off together! How such 
a system has ever gone on working for so many centuries puzzles 
me! That it has done so isa proof that hareems can’t be quite the 
Pandemoniums one fancies them.’ 

‘Cats and canaries can be made to live peaceably together by 
dint of training and necessity,’ said Miss Netley. 

‘Yes, and cats know their powers, which makes the situation 
more remarkable. The grand secret of existence among these 
women lies in their ignorance. It can’t be precisely bliss ; but those 
blundering pious women, who spoil the peace of hareems by de- 
scribing to their inmates the superior lot enjoyed by their Christian 
sisters, should be shut up. They do an infinitude of mischief, and 
half the domestic tragedies which take place in Oriental families 
are due to their interference.’ 

‘But do you really think,’ objected Miss Netley, somewhat 
scandalised by such an attack upon one of the most. cherished 
pursuits of the zenana ‘ worker ’—‘ do -you really think the poor 
creatures should be allowed to remain in ignorance of a higher 
existence ?’ 

‘Certainly ; the grown-up women at least. Teach the small 
girls who come to Christian schools if you like, but don’t go putting 
notions of freedom into the head of a Moorish woman of five-and- 
twenty, who is no more fit to make use of them than a New 
Guinea savage to handle a Winchester repeating-rifle. Of 
course she would get into mischief, and her husband would 
feel himself fully justified in drowning her in a sack, or whatever 
they do here!’ 

‘It is curious that a plurality of husbands has never become 
fashionable,’ said Miss Netley. 

‘There are too few men in the world to admit of any such 
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arrangement, I am glad to say. I did once hear a girl say that, if 
she married a sailor, she would be obliged to have another husband 
as well to take care of her while the sailor was at sea. “A sailor 
for best and somebody else for every day,’’ was the way she put it. 
But in the end she only married the sailor. We make excellent 
husbands, I believe ; but whether it is only because we are so 
little at home that our virtues are so highly appreciated I cannot 
say.’ 

‘I have heard people say that sailors oughtn’t to marry until 
they leave the service. I once knew one who had the audacity 
to tell his wife, whom he first met when he was forty, that she was 
his first love !’ 

‘He must have fought very shy of the fair sex,’ laughed Elliott. 
‘You must admit that unless we completely renounce the pleasures 
of society we have a great deal to contend with, for after four years 
in the Pacific every white woman appears an angel, and the 
difficulty is to avoid telling her so;’ and Stephen sighed, as if 
he had not overcome the difficulty and was sorry now. 

A sigh from anyone was a call for sympathy from Miss Netley, 
and, making a very fair guess at its cause, she observed, ‘ Of course 
it must be hard; but surely nobody is so foolish as to take the 
devotion of a sailor lately come from some outlandish station aw 
grand sériewx? I have heard that they do sometimes fall a prey 
to designing women, their very frankness and keen sense of honour 
forbidding them to extricate themselves.’ 

‘Such things do happen,’ said poor Stephen with another sigh ; 
‘and I may as well tell you, now that the subject has turned up, 
that I am in a horrid hole this moment. I had a letter just now 
from a—well, just the sort of woman you describe—and she tells 
me, “ what no doubt you already know,” that one of her daughters 
has developed a delicacy of the chest, and is ordered to Algiers 
immediately. She has heard I am there. “ What a curious coin- 
cidence! So pleasant to have a friend in a strange place, &c.” 
It really is a shocking nuisance. Her daughter was as well as 
possible three weeks ago.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ said Miss Netley in soothing accents, ‘you must 
not let this worry you. Take my advice, and let them see at once 
that you are not going to identify yourself with them in any 
way.’ 

_ encouraged by her commonplace view of the ques- 
tion, permitted himself to overlook the fact that it had another 
side. He had flirted with both the Bensons, and had danced 
‘once too often,’ as Jack put it, with Miss Maud. He had been 
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constantly at their house, and accepted their hospitality scores of 
times without considering the construction likely to be put on 
such behaviour by the Bensons or their friends. And now Maud 
was suddenly ordered to Algiers, a journey her mother could ill 
afford. It looked uncommonly like a plot to ‘corner’ him, and 
Mrs. Benson could not contemplate failure after staking so much 
on this move. But now he gave himself up to being soothed and 
told that he could not possibly be to blame, until all his doubts 
respecting the part he himself had played in the matter were 
lulled to rest. 

It is true, though he did not know it, that, had he committed 
a murder and come red-handed to Amelia Netley, she would 
have merely washed off the stains with the most delicately scented 
soap, assuring him that she would have done just the same in his 
place; that it was a clear case of justifiable homicide; in fact, 
that by ridding the world of a wretch he had conferred a benefit 
on mankind: so sympathetic was she. And then, when the in- 
evitable policeman laid a hand upon his shoulder, he would have 
been surprised and virtuously indignant, just as he had resented 
the air of proprietorship which Mrs. Benson had assumed when 
her plump fingers rested there, where perhaps they might one day 
rest again. 

They had reached the highest point of their pilgrimage, and 
were standing under the Kasbah, with the bay far beneath them 
bathed in the sort of moonlight one never seesin England. Every 
leaf of the honey-sweet bignonia beside them had its distinct 
shadow, and the colour of its flowers was clearly visible. Mrs. 
Masters and Jack were silent, but Miss Netley’s appreciation 
of the scene was excellently expressed. Elliott, standing further 
up than the others and a little to one side of his hostess, managed 
to get a glimpse of her face now and then with the moonlight on 
it, and was struck and pained by its melancholy. 

‘Has she lived her life?’ thought he to himself. ‘Can she 
have felt a grande passion for that respectable clod whose wife 
she was for seven years? Does that look mean that she has lost 
all she loves, or that she suspects she has spent her life so far 
without finding out what love really is, and so fancies herself 
incapable of it?’ The moonlight had made him sentimental, and 
he received a shock when the subject of his reflections broke in 
upon them with a business-like ‘Time for bed, my friends, Let 
us see how long we take to get down again.’ And, looking at her 
watch by the moon’s powerful light, she turned, and, hand in hand 
with her brother, limped down the long shallow steps ata rattling 
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pace—one short and one long step, short—long, short—long, till 
they were in the Rue d’Isly again, where, stepping more de- 
corously, they threaded their way through the still well-filled Place 
de l’Archevéché and across the Place du Gouvernement, down 
through the now deserted fish-market to the boat ; and’then a few 
minutes’ pull brought them alongside the ‘ Flora.’ 


IDA MAR. 


(To be concluded.) 





